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| "Ga ention! tü you 

the idea I had long entertained Ai | 
monly diſtinguiſhed. by the title of THE. ART OF,POETRY..1 
will not ſay that you acceded to my opinions but I flattered myſelf. chat I at 
leaſt” intereſted your curioſity, and engaged your attention: our diſcourſes; | 
however, revived an intentien I had once formed, of communicating my 

thoughts on the fubject to the Publick ; an intention I had only dropt for want 
of leiſure and inclination to attempt a tranſlation. of the Epiſtle, which 1 
thought neceſſary to accompany the original, and my remarks on it. In 
the original, Horace affumes the air and tile of an affectiohate teacher, 
admoniſhing and inſtructing his young friends and pupils: but the following 
tranſlation, together with the obſcryations annexed, I addreſs to Tou as. my. 
1 from whom I look for found information, a well-grounded con- 


3 


a | @twmation 


„ 
Armation of my hypotheſis, o or a ſolution of my pace and a correction of 
my errors. n — — — Bs PAs ts rh + ae LE NC EI 2 


It is almoſt needleſs: to obſerve, that the Epiſtle in queſtion has very par- 
ticularly exerciſed the critical ſagacity of the literary world; yet it is 
remarkable that, amidſt the great variety of comments and deciſions on the 
work, it has been almoſt univerſally conſidered, except by one acute and 
[! - learned writer of this > country, a as a looſe, vague, and deſultory compoſition z 
I WM als of [ſhining materials like pearls unſtrung, valuable indeed, but not 
= diſplayed to advantage. 


Some _ Nerd with Scaliger at el * chat this dad Art 
of Poetry is totally, void of art; and that the very work, in which the beauty 
and excellence of Order (Oxpinis yirTus zr Venus !) is ſtrongly recom- 
mended, is in itſelf unconnected, confuſed, and immethodical. The advo - 
cates for the writer have. in great: meaſure confeſſed he charge, but pleaded, i in 
and vindication; the-familiarity of An Ppiſtle, and even the gentus of 

| las: in which the formal diviſions of a proſaick treatiſe on the art would 
have been iuſuppoftable. They have alſo denied that Horace ever intended 
ſuch a treatiſe, or that he ever gave to this Epiſtle the title of tbe Art of 
Poetry; on which title the attacks of Scaliger, and his followers, are chiefly 
grounded. The title, however, is confeſſedly as old as the age of Quintilian; 
and that the work itſelf has a perpetual reference ta Poets. and. Poetry,, is as 
r as that it is, from 58 to end, in its manner, ſtile, addreſs, and 


form, perfectly Epifolary. . 12 © Honor em gol 33 8- 1 


be learned and Wader Critick diſtibiguiſhed dvees ee to 
letters, and now a worthy dighitary of the church, leaving vain comments; and 
idle diſpites on the of the work; ſagaciouſiy directed his reſearches to 

ſerutmme the work ĩtſelf; properly endeavouring to trace and inveſtigate from 
me compoſition the end and deſign of the writer, and: remembering the axiom 
. of the 8 to whom his friend had been appointed the aer. an 


Fd 62536 114 Dan awutioi is 
1 2 2 "In every work, regard THE AvTnor' s END | 
N 1 e 22 


2 or none can compaſs more than they intend. FATS 


192692 

With n view of illuſtrating and explaining Horace's Art of mikey, this 
ſhrewd and able writer, about thirty years ago, republiſhed the original Epiſtle, 
giving thi the toxt chiefly after Dr. Bentley, ſubjoining an — Commentary 


and 


6 420 
8190 


4 


— 


— 


(ut) 


and Notes, and prefixing 8 an Introduction, from which I I leave to tranferibe 
moſt * of the three firſt paragraphs. Re, 


It is 5 agreed on all hols that the antients are our a in the art of compoſition. 
« Such of their writings, therefore, as deliver inſtructions for the exerciſe of this art, muſt be 
ce of the higheſt value. And, if any of them hath acquired a credit, in this reſpect, ſuperior to 
« the reſt, it is, perhaps, the following work : which the learned have long ſince con- 
« ſidered as a kind of ſummary of the rules of good writing; to be gotten by heart by every 
« young ſtudent; and to whoſe deciſive rg the greateſt maſters in taſte and 1 
& tion muſt finally ſubmit. 5 ? | | 


« But the more unqueſtioned the credit of this poem is, the more it will concern the pub- 
cc lick, that it be juſtly and accurately underſtood. The writer of theſe ſheets then believed ie 
c might be of uſe, if he took ſome pains to clear the ſenſe, connect the method, and aſcertain, 
« the ſcope and purpoſe, of this admired epiſtle. Others, be knew indeed, and ſome of the 
« firſt fame for critical learning, had been before him in this attempt. Vet he did not find, 
« hirſelf prevented by their labours ; in which, beſides innumerable lefler faults, he, more 
« eſpecially, obſerved two inveterate errors, of ſuch a ſort, as muſt needs perplex the genius, 
« and diſtreſs the learning, of any commentator. The ene of theſe reſpects the 3 0B JECT 3 1. 
the other, the METHOD of the Art 4 Poetry. 1. will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething upon, 
« each, 


- * 3 1 
it 


& x. That the 4 ee not u lubjeRt of of this piece, <a 
ce that it hath not eſcaped the dulleſt and leaſt attentive of its Criticks, For, however all the 


« different kinds of poetry might appear to enter into it, yet every one ſaw, that /ome at leaſt 
« were very lightly conſidered : whencethefrequent attempts,the artes et inflitutiones pretice, | 


ee of writers both at home and abroad, to fupply i its deficiencies. © But, though this truth was 


<« ſeen and confeſſed, it unluckily happened, that the fagacity of his numetous commentators 
< went no further. They ſtill conſidered | this famous Epiſtle as- a chllectiom, though not a 
Altem, of criticiſms on poetry in general; with this conceſſion however, that the ſtage had 
« evidently the largeſt ſhare in it. Under the influence oſ this prejudice, ſeveral writers, of 
name took upon them to comment and explain, it.: and, with the ſucceſs, which was to be 
« expected from ſo fatal a miſtake on ſetting out, as the not ſecing, © that the. -proper and ſole _ 
« purpoſe of the Author, was, not to abridge the Greek Criticks, whom he probably never 
« thought of; nor to amuſe himſelf with compoſing a ſhort critical ſyſtem, for the general 
A 'ufe of poets, which every line of it abſolutely confutes; bur, fimply to criticize' the Ro- 
« MAN DRAMA.“ For to this end, not the tenor of the work only, but as will appear, 
every ſingle precept in it, ultimately refers. The miſchiefs of this original error have been 
« long felt, It hath occaſioned a conſtant perplexity i in defining the general method, and i in 
fixing the import of particular rules. Nay its effects have reached ſtill further. For con- 
40 ceiving, as they did, that the whole had been compoſed out. of the Greek Criticks, the 


* Satyra hac eſt in ſui ſaeculi podtas, rastete! verd In Kinde Drama. Baxter. 
a 2 | 6 labour 


Ci) 


« labour and ingenuity of ity interpreters have hi miſemployed in picking out authorities. 


« which were not wanted, and in produeing, or, more properly, by their ſtudied reſinements 


jn creating, eonformities, which were never deſigned. Whenee it hath come to paſs, 
that, inſtead of inveſtigating, the order of the Poet's own reſlexions, and ſcrutinizing the 


4 peculiar ſtate ol the Roman. Stage (the methods, which common ſenſe. and common 
4 criticiſm would preſcribe) the world hath been nauſeated with inſipid lectures on Arifletle. 


et and Phalereus ; ; whoſe ſolid. ſenſe hath been ſo attenuated and ſubtilized by the delicate 


« operation of French e ee hath even gone ſome way towards bringing the art itſelf 
* © into o diſreputs 6. | 


C4 
” * ba 
1 


eq, ML nite oft peas wore; not fel ths head of | 


Is! the ſuhjef only, but from an inattention to the MgTHOw of it. The latter was, in part, 


« the genuine conſequence of the former... For, not not ſuſpecting an unity of deſign in the; 
* ſubjeRt, its interpreters never looked for, or could neyer find, a conſiſtency of diſpoſition, 
« in the method. And this was indeed the very. block. upon which Hz1srvs, and, before 
him, Juris Sextianx, himſelf ſtumbled.. Theſe illuſtrious Criticks, with. all the force, 
4 ol genius, which is required to diſembarraſs an involved ſubject, and all the aids of learning, 


< that can lend a ray to enlighten a dark. one,. have, notwithſtanding,. found themſelves. 


« utterly unable to unfold the order of this Epiſtle ;. inſomuch, that ScaliokR · hath boldly, 
i the condut of it to be vicious; and Hawsius bad no other way to evade the 
charge, than by recurring to the. forced and. uncritical expedient of a licentious tranſpo-. 


, ſition. The truth is, they were both in one common error, that the Poet's purpoſe had 
been to write a criticiſm of the Art of Poetry at large, and not, as is erer of the 


« Roman Drama in payculr.” 


The remainder of this Introduction, as well as the commentary and Notes, 
afford ample proofs of the erudition: and ingenuity of the Critick: yet I much 


 dbubt, whether he has been able to convince the learned world of the truth of 


kis. main propoſition, than it was the proper and ſole purpoſe of the Au- 
or, ſimply: t criticiſe the Rowan Daana,” His. Commentary is, it muſt 
be owned, extremely ſeducing ; yet the attentive reader of Horace will per- 
haps often fancy, that he perceives. a violence and. conſtraint offered to the 


| compoſuion, in · order to accommodate it to the ſyſtem. of the Commentator ;. 
Vo, to ſuch a reader, may perhaps ſeem to mark tranſitions, and point out 


eonnections, as well as to maintain. method ace . 


elear!y. be-deduced.from the text, to which it refers. 


"This very ingenious. Com y opens as follows: 
=” - The ſubject of this piece being, as I ſuppoſe, one, viz. the Platt of the Reman Drawa,. 


« and common ſenſe requiringy even in the freeſt forms of compoſition, ſome kind of method, 


| 


\ © Profe 48,313, y03T+ Gf. en. | 2 


Ei >. | 
« the. intelligent reader will not be (urprined to. God. the post profocagig his Güzel In n 


regular, well-ordered plan; which, for the mare exact 6 it, I diſtioguiſh into 
&« three parts: 


I. The firſt of them from J. 1 UPON RED RA nA Rig ſubjeR of the Epiſtle, 
e containing ſome general rules and reflexions on poetry, but principally with an eye to the 


« following parts: by which means it ſerves as an uſeful introduction to the poet's deſign, 
und opens with that air of caſe and elegance, eſſential to the epiſtolary form. 

II. The main body of the Epiſtle from 1. 8g to 295 is laid out in regulating the Raman 
“Stage; but chiefly in giving rules for Tragedy; not only as that was the ſublimer ſpecics - 
« of the Drama, but, as it ſhould ſeem, leſs cultivated and underſtood. : 

III. The laſt part ffrom |. 2986 ta the end] exhorts to corroctneſs in writing; yet ſtill 
„with an eye, principally, to the draſtic ſpecies: and is taken up partly in removing the 


« cauſes, that prevented it; and partly in directing ta the uſe of ſuch means, as rd u 
to promote it. Such is the general plan of the Epiſtle - 


In this general ſummary, with which the Critick introduces his parti- 
eular. Commentary; a very material circumſtance is acknowledged, which 
perhaps tends to render the ſyſtem on which it proceeds extremely doubt- 
ful, if not wholly untenable. The original * Epiſtle conſiſts of four hundred 
and ſeventy-ſix lines; and it appears, from the above numerical analyſis, that 

not half of thoſe lines, only two hundred and fix verſes, [from v. 89 to 295] 
are employed on the fabſet of the Roman Stage, The firſt of the three parts 
above delineated [from v. 1 to 89] certainly contains general rules and re- 
fleftions on poetry, but ſurely with no particular reference to the Drama. As 
to the ſecond part, the Critick, I think, might fairly have extended the Poet's 
conſideration of the Drama to the 365th line, ſeventy lines further than he has 
carried it: but the laſt hundred and eleven lines of the Epiſtle ſo little allude 
to the Drama, that the only paſſage in which a mention of the Stage has been 
ſuppoſed to be implied, [ leduſque repertus, &c. ] is, dy the learned and ingenious 
Critick himſelf, particularly diſtinguiſhed with a very different interpretation. 
Nor can this portion of · the Epiſtle be conſidered, by the impartial and intelli- 
gent reader, as a mere exhortation © to correctneſs in writing; taken up partly 
in removing the cauſes that prevented it; and partly in directing to the uſe of 
ſuch means, as might ſerve to promote it.. Correneſs is indeed here, as in 
many other parts of Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, occaſionally inculcated ; 
but ſurely the main ſcope vf this animated concluſion is to deter thoſe, who 
are not bleſt with genius, from attempting the walks of Poetry. 


| | I much 


OS ab RM ee er a AT ce i 42 4 Bird. ct op ror ts — 2 — a 


(mn) 


1 ͤ muck approve what this writer has urged on the unity of ſubjett, and beauty 
of epiſtolary method obſerved in this Work; but cannot agree that ©& the main 
ſubject and intention was the regulation of the Roman Stage.” How far 1 may | 
differ concerning particular paſſages, will appear from the notes at the end of 
this tranſlation. In controverſial criticiſm difference of opinion. cannot but 
be expreſſed, (veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim,)) but I hope I ſhall not be 
thought to have delivered my ſentiments with petulance, or be accuſed of 


| want of reſpect for a character, that I moſt ſincerely reverence and admire. 


** > 
* — 
oy 
: 
U 


1 I now proceed to ſet down in writing, the ſubſtance of what I ſuggeſted to 
tr you in converſation, concerning my own coffeeptions of the end and deſign of 
Horace in this Epiſtle. In this explanation I ſhall call upon Horace as my 
4} x chief xvitneſs, and the Epiſtle itſelf, as my principal voucher. Should their 
J | K+ teſtimonies prove adverſe, my ſyſtem muſt be abandoned, like many that have 
[ preceded it, as vain and chimerical : and if it ſhould even, by their ſupport, 
be acknowledged and received, it will, I think, like the egg of Columbus, 
| appear ſo plain, eaſy, and obvious, that it will ſeem almoſt wonderful, that 

the Epiſtle has never been conſidered in the ſame light, till now. I do not 

wiſh to dazzle with the luſtre of a new hypotheſis, which requires, I think, 
3TH neither the ſtrong opticks, nor powerful glaſſes, of a c. itical Herſchel, to aſcer- 
| tain the truth of it; but is a ſyſtem, that lies level to common apprehenſion, 
and a luminary, diſcoverable 7 the naked eye. 


(| My notion is "AR this I conceive that one of the ſons of Piſo, undoubt- 

| | _ edly the elder, had either written, or meditated, a poetical work, moſt pro- 
1 bably a Tragedy; and that he had, with the knowledge of the family, com- 
| | municated his piece, or intention, to Horace: but Horace, either diſap- 
| 


* 


| | proving of the work, or doubting of the poetical faculties of the Elder Piſo, or 

1 | | both, wiſhed to diſſuade him from all thoughts of publication. With this view 

1 he formed the deſign of writing this Epiſtle, addreſſing it, with a courtlineſs 

and delicacy perfectly agreeable to his acknowledged character, indifferently 
| |. to the whole family, the father and his two ſons. Epiſtola ad Piſenes, de Arte 

Poetica. X 50 2 an 
| 


| _ "fe begins with general reflections, generally addreſſed to his zhrez friends. 
| Credite, Prsonts !—PaTrr, & We Patre digni In theſe preliminary 
YN: | 4 

|. rules, 


Can 


rules, equally 3 to be obſerved by Poets of every denomination, hy 
dwells on the neceſſity of unity of deſign, the Uanger of being dazzled by the 
ſplendor of partial beauties, the choice of ſubjects, the beauty of order, the 
elegance and propriety of diction, and the'uſe of a thorough knowledge of the 
nature of the ſeveral different ſpecies off Poetry: ſumming up this introductory 
portion of his Epiſtle, in a manner perfectly agreeable to the concluſion of it. 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego fi nequeo ignoroque, poeta ſalutor? 
Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo? 


From this general view of poetry, om the canvas of Ariſtotle, but entirely after 
his own manner, the writer proceeds to give the rules and hiſtory of the Drama; 
| adverting principally to Tragedy, with all its conſtituents and appendages oh 
diction, fable, character, incidents, chorus, meaſure, muſick, and decoration. In 
this part of the work, according to the interpretation of the beſt criticks, and 
indeed (I think) according to the manifeſt tenor of the Epiſtle, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf entirely to the two young gentlemen, pointing out to themthe difficulty, as well 
as excellence, of the Dramatick Art; inſiſting on the avowed ſuperiority of the 
Gracian Writers, and aſcribing the comparative failure of the Romans to negli- 
gence and avarice. The Poet, having exhauſted this part of his ſubject, ſud- 
denly drops a ſecond, or diſmiſſes at once no leſs than two of the three Perſons, 
to whom he originally addrefled his Epiſtle, and turning ſhort on the El ver 
Piso, moſt earneſtly conjures him to ponder on the danger of precipitate pub- | 
lication, and the ridicule to which tae author of wretched poetry expoſes. him 
ſelf. From the commencement of this partial addreſs, O MAJOR JUVENUM, Sc. 
lv. 366] to the end of the Poem, almoſt a fourth part of the whole, the ſecond per- 
ſon plural, Piſones !=- Vos Vos, O Pompilius Sanguis] &c. is diſcarded, and the 
ſecond perſon ſingular, Tu, Te, Tibi, &c. invariably. takes its place. The argu- 
ments too are equally relative and perſonal ; not only ſhewing the neceſſity of 
ſtudy, combined with natural genius, to conſtitute a Poet; bot dwelling on the 
peculiar danger and deluſion of flattery, to a writer of rank and fortune; as 
well as the ineſtimable value of an honeſt friend, to reſcue him from deriſion 
and contempt. The Poet, however, in reverence to the Muſe, qualifies his exag- 
gerated deſcription of an infatuated ſcribbler, with a moſt noble encomĩium of 
the uſes of Good Poetry, vindicating the dignity of the Art, and proudly aſ- 


ſerting, 


(wm) 
eres. cha the wet exalted charter would not be diſgraced by the e- 
vation of it. 
Nie forte pudori 
Sir tibi Muſa, lyræ ſolers, & cantor Apollo. 


| It is worthy obſervation, that in the fatyrical picture of a frantick bard, with 
which Horace concludes his Epiſtle, he not only runs counter to what might be 
expected as a Corollary of an Eſſay on the Art of Poetry, but contradicts his 
own uſual practice and ſentiments. In his Epiſtle to Auguſtus, inſtead of ſtig- 
matizing the love of verſe as an abominable phrenzy, he calls it (levis bæc in- 


 fania)) a ſlight madneſs, and deſcants on. its good effets—guantas vixrurzs 
| babeat, fic collige ! 


In another a Wan himſelf; and his addiction to poetry, he . 


Hubi quid datur oti, 
Nudo chartis; boc eff, MEDbiocknus 1118s 
Ex vitiis unum, &c. 


All which, and ſeveral other paſſages We ente Amoſt Aer that 
it was not, without a particular purpoſe in view, that he dwelt fo forcibly on 
the deſcription of a man reſolved = | 
„ 75 8 00h — in ſpite 
{ = Of + nature and bis TO to write. 
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11 To . if L have not conteranleted my ſyſtem, till I am become blind 
Ls _ to its imperfections, this view. of the Epiſtle not only preſerves to it all that 
| \ j unity of- ſubjett, and. elegance of method, ſo much inſiſted on by the ex- 
> | k cellent Critick, to whom I have ſo often referred ; but by adding to his judi- 

; cious general abſtract the familiarities of perſonal addreſs; ſo ftrongly marked 
| by the writer, not a line appears idle or miſplaced: while the order and diſ- 
| * poſition of the Epiſtle to the Piſos appears. as evident and unembarraſſed, as 
| - thatof the Epiſtle to Auguſtus; in which laſt, the actual ſtare of the Roman 
0 Drama ſeems to have been more manifeſtly the object of Horacds attention, 
| than in the Work now under conſideration, 


| 
| 
| 
" 
| 0 Before I leave you to the further examination of the original of Horace, and 
| | 8 ſobmit to you the tranſlation, with the notes that accompany it, I cannot 
| 


i help obſerving, that the ſyſtem, which I have here laid down, is nor ſo entirely 
| | | os Fan at firſt appear to the reader; or as I' myſelf originally 
tz ſuppoſed | 


1 


reppoſed it. No Critick indeed has, to my knowledge, direy neu 
co bole Epiſtle in the ſame light that I have now taken it; but yet particular paſſages 


ſeem ſo ſtrongly to enforce ſuch an interpretation, that the Editors, Tranſlators, 
and Commentators, have been -occaſionally driven to explanations of a ſimilar 


tendency; of which the notes annexed will exhibit ſeveral ſtriking inſtances. 


Of the following verſion ſhall only ſay, that I have nar, knowingly, adepred 
a ſingle expreſſion, tending to warp the judgement of the learned or unlearned 
reader, in favour of my own hypotheſis. I attempted this tranſlation, chiefly be- 
cauſe I could find no other equally: cloſe and literal. Even the Verſion of 
Roſcommon, tho' in blank verſe, is in ſome parts a paraphraſe, and in others, 
but an abſtract, I have myſelf, indeed, endeavoured to ſupport my right to 
that force and freedom of tranſlation which Horace ' himſelf recommends; yet 1 
have faithfully exhibited in our language ſeveral paſſages, which his protellcd 
tranſlators have abandoned, as impoſſible to be given in Engliſh. 


All that! chink neceſſary to be further ſaid on the Beit will appear in the 
notes, | : | 3 1 


I am, my of * be 


Wi de weſt reſpoX and regard, 
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3 F411 | 
| | Your moſt fincere admirer, | LY 
London, | | ect ai 466th ofl 


March 8, 1983. A : : 
- And very affectionate, humble ſervant, 
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Huna. eapiti cervicem pictor equinam 
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Jungere ſi velit, et varias inducere plumas 


VUndique collatis "membris, ut turpiter atrum 

Deſinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernè; 

Spectatumm admiſſi riſurn teneatis; amici? 5 
Credite, Piſones, iti tabulz fore librum 
: Perſimilem, cuju s, velut zgri ſomnia, vanæ 
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| War if a Painter, in his art e 3111 

A human head and horſe's neee mould join z; 
From various ereatures put the ee NES 
Cover'd with plumes, bp e le 
And'in a filthy tail the figure drop, Boy wp 5 
A 6 . be e Bir ee , 0” 
Viewing a picture of this range cofditionn 
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Would you not laugh at ſuch an exhibition? 
Truſt me, my Piſos, wild as this may ſeem, 
The volume ſuch, where, like a ſick-man's dream, 10 
B 2 Extravagant 
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| TER BPISTOLA, AD PISONES. 
| Fingentur ſpecies: ut nec e caput uni 


Reddatut forme.) Pictoribus atque Poetis | 


Te. audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas : 10 
mus, et banc veniam petimuſque damuſque viciſſim: 4 
Sed non ut placidis cocant.immitia, non ut 
. 1 reg avibus 9 tigribus agni. 
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N Inceeptis gravibus plerumque et magna profeſſis 
hs n ee late qui ſplendeat unus et altern 5 15 
Aſſuitur pannus; cùm lucus et ara Diane, | | 
Et properantis aque per cenosambitus _ 1 
Aut flumen Rhenum, aut pluvius deſcribitur arcus. 
| Bed nunc non erat his locus: et fortaſſe woo. 
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EPISTLE TO THE PISOS. 
Extravagant conceits throughout prevail, 
Groſs and fantaſtick, neither head nor tail. 
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0 Poets and Painters ever were allow'd - 
% Some daring flight above the vulgar croud.” 

True: we indulge them in that daring flight, 15 
And challenge in our turn an equal right: | | 
But not the ſoft and ſavage to combine, 


' Serpents to doves, to tigers lambkins join. 


Oft works of promiſe large, and high attempt, 
Are piec'd and guarded, to eſcape eontempt, 20 
With here and there a remnant highly dreſt. 


That glitters thro the gloom of all the reſt. 7120 


Then Dian's grove and altar are the theme, 


Then thro rich meadows flows the filyer ſtreem; 


The River Rhine, perhaps, adorns the lines, in, Hug 
Or the gay Rainbow in deſcription ſhines. 
Theſe we allow have each their ſeveral grace ; 
But each and ſeveral now are out of place. 
A cypreſs you can draw; what then? you re hir'd, 
And from your art a ſea- piece is requir'd; 30 
| | A ſhipwreck'd 


| 
| 
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N avibus, ære dato qui pingitur 7 amphora cœpit 
Inſtitui: : currente rota; cur urceus exit? 
Denique fit quidvis ſimplex duntaxat et unum. 
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Maxima pars vatum, (pater, et juvenes patre digni) 


Decipimur ſpecie recti. Brevis 2 
Obſcurus fio: ſectantem levia, nervi 10 


Deficiunt animique: profeſſus 0/00 - 


Serpit humi-tutus nimidm timiddſque procelle, | 
Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam, ( ao 
Delphiaum ſilvis appingit, ee, e 

An vitium ducit . 
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EPTI'S T LE! 10 ＋ H PF I's O s. 4 
A ſhipwreck'd mariner, deſpairing, faint,. 
(The price paid down) you are ordain d to paint. 
Why dwindle to a eruot from a tun? er eee 
Simple be all you execute, and one! 


Lov'd fire! lov'd ſons, well a ſire! 38 
Moſt bards are dupes to beauties they admire. 
Proud to be brief, for brevity muſt pleaſe, 

I grow obſcure; the follower of caſe 
Wants nerve-and ſoul; the lover of ſublime LN” 
Swells to bombaſtz, while he: who dreads that crime, 40 
Too fearful-of. the whizlwind rifing round. 
A wretched reptile, ; creeps along the ground. 55 
The bard, ambitious fancies who diſplays, 

And tortures one poor thought a thouſand ways, 


Heaps prodigies on prodigies; in woods 45 
Pictures. the dalphing and the boar in floods: 
Thus ev'n the ftar of faults to fault botraysz. 1. C IH | 
Unleſs a maſter- hand conduct the lays-. „pra 


J EftPrISToLAaTaD PISONES 


Emilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Exprimet, et molles imitabitur ære capillos, 


Infelix operis ſummä, quia ponere torum 


N elciet : hune ego me, 6 aid componere curem, 


Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere MD. 


5 Nan. nigris A a e 


Aal 
Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, æquam 
Viribus: et verſate diu, quid ferre recuſent 


Quid valeant bumeri. Cui lecta potenter crit res, 


oo ec facundia d ne him, nec hucidus ordo. 


Ordinis hæc virtus erit et venus, aut ego fallor, 


Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 


Pleraque differat, et præſens in tempus omittat. 


CE 
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BPISTLE TO THE P1808 „ 
An under workman, of th' Emilian claſs, BY 
Shall mould the nails, and trace the hair in braſs, 0 
Bungling at dat; becauſe his nao foul - Ch 
Wants room to comprehend @ perfect whole. 


To be this man, would I a work compoſe, : ] 
No more I'd with, than for a horrid noſe, 8 ; | 
With hair as black as jet, and eyes as black as floes,  } 


Select, all ye who write, a ſubject fe, | e 
A ſubject, not too mighty for your wit! 1 
And ere you lay your ſhoulders to the wheel, 
Weigh well their ſtrength, and all their weakneſs feel! | 
He, who his ſubject happily can chuſe, wort bo FA 
Wins to his favour the benignant Muſe; 
The aid of eloquence he ne'er ſhall lack, 
And order ſhall diſpoſe and clear his track. 
Order, I truſt, may boaſt, nor boaſt i in vain, 
Theſe Virtues and theſe Graces in her train. 3 
What on the inſtant ſhould be ſaid, to ſay; 46 42 
Things, beſt reſerv'd at preſent, to delay ; | 
C EIN Guiding 
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Hoe amet, hoe Dy n nn 45 


* 


In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis, 


Dixeri egregie, notum fi callida verbum | 
Reddiderit jqunctura novum: fi forts : neceſſc eſt 

Indiciis monſtrare recentibus Abt rerum; "ep 

Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis i 50 


- Continget : dabiturque licentia fumpta pudenter. 

Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, __ 

| Grzco fonte cadant; part detorta. Quid autem? 
| Cxeilio, Plautoque dabit Romanus, ademptum 


Virgilio, Varioque? ego cur acquirere pauca 55 


EPISTLE 7 O. THE 7P711$5078. 


Guiding the bard, thro! his continu'd verſe, 
What to reject, and when; and what rehearſe, 


On the old ſtock of words our beben knew ab 
542 e 


Frugal and cautious of engraſting new, 
Happy your art, if by a cunning phraſe 
To a new meaning a known word you raiſe £ 
If tis your lot to tell, at ſome chance time, 
© Things unattempted yet in proſe or rhime, 
Where you are driv'n perforce to many a word 


Which the ſtrait-· lac d Cethegi never heard, 


Take, but with coyneſs take, the licence wanted, 


And ſuch a licence ſhall be freely granted: 


New, or but recent, words ſhall have their courſe, 


If drawn diſcreetly from the Grecian ſource, 
Shall Rome, Czcilius, Plautus, fix your claim, 
And not to Virgil, Varius, grant the ſame ? 


Or if myſelf ſhould ſome new words attain, 
Shall I be grudg'd the little wealth I gain? 
Cz | 


80 
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Si poſſum, invideor ; cum lingua Catonis et Enn 
. . 8 wy. 5 E 
Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerum 


Nomina protulerit ? Licuit, ſemperque licebit 


Signatum præſente nota procudere nomen. 
Ut ſilvæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos ; 60 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit ætas, 1 
Et juvenum ritu florent mõdò nata vigentque. 


Debemur morti nos, noſtraque; ſive receptus 


Terra Neptunus, claſſes Aquilonibus arcet, . 


Regis opus; ſteriliſve diu palus, aptaque remis, 65 
Vicinas urbes alit, et grave ſentit aratrum: . 


Seu curſum mutavit iniquum frugibus amnis, f 
Nedum 


EPISTLE To THE IS OS. 5 
Tho Cato, Ennius, in the days of yore, 
Enrich' d our tongue with many thouſands more, 


And gave to objects names unknown before ? 
No! it ne'er was, ne'er ſhall be, deem'd a crime, 
To ſtamp on words the coinage of the time. | 
As woods endure a conſtant change of leaves, 90 
Our language too a change of words receives: 
Year after year drop off the ancient race, 
While young ones bud and flouriſh in their place. 
Nor we, nor all we do, can death withſtand z; __ - . - 
Whether the Sea, impriſon'd in the land, | 
A work imperial! takes a harbour's form, _ 
Where navies ride ſecure, and mock the ſtorm ; 
Whether the Marſh, within whoſe horrid ſhore 
Barrenneſs dwelt, and boatmen plied the oar, 
Now furrow'd by the plough, a laughing plain, tos 
Feeds all the cities round with fertile grain; Dy 
Or if the River, by a prudent force, . 
I ̃he corn once * learns a better courſe. * 

The 
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N edum ſermonum ſtet honos, et gratia vivax. 

it Multa renaſcentur, quæ jam cecidere ; cadentque o 
Que nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, 

Quem penes arbitrium eſt, et jus, et norma loquendi. 


* . 


y 


Res geſtz regumque ducumque et triſtia bella, 
Quo ſcribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. | | 
Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 75 


Poͤſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 


Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit auctor, 


SGrammatici certant, et adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


.  Archilochum proprio tabies armavit iambo. 


| Hune ſocci cepere, pedem, grandeſque cothurni, 8 
Alternis aptum ſermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem ſtrepitus, et natum rebus agendis. a 


EPISTLE 0 THE PIIS Os. 
The works of mortal man ſhall all decay; | 
And words are grac'd and honour'd but a day: 
Many ſhall riſe again, that now are dead: 
Many ſhall fall, that now hold high the head: 
Cuſtom alone their rank and date can teach, 


Cuſtom, the ſov'reign, law, and rule of ſpeech. 


For deeds of kings and chiefs, and battles fought, 


What numbers are moſt fitting, Homer taught: 
Couplets unequal were at firſt confin'd 

To ſpeak in broken verſe the mourner's mind. 

' Proſperity at length, and free content, 

In the ſame nume gave their raptures vent; 

But who firſt fram'd the Elegy's ſmall ſong, 

Grammarians ſquabble, and will ſquabble long. 
Archilochus, gainſt vice, a noble rage | 

Arm'd with his own Iambicks to engage : 

With theſe the humble Sen and Buſkin proud 

Shap'd dialogue; and ſtill'd the noiſy croud; 
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| Muſa dedit fidibus divos, pueroſque deorum, 


„ .EPISTOLA AD PISONES. 


Et pugilem victorem, et equum certamine primum, 


Et juvenum curas, et libera vina referre. 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices, operumque colores, 
| Cur ego, 11 nequeo ignoroque, poeta ſalutor? 
I Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam diſcere malo? 


* 


Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 
Dignis carminibus narrari cœna Thyeſtæ. 


Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 


85 


Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult. 


90 


Interdum 


FIR 
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 EP1'STLE” TO THE PISOS. 


Embrac'd the meaſure, prov'd its eaſe and force, 


And found it apt for buſineſs or diſcourſe: 5 
Gods, and the ſons of Gods, in Odes to ſing, 


The Muſe attunes her Lyre, and ſtrikes the ring; | 


Victowious Boxers,” Racers, mark the line; 
The cares of youthful love, and joys of wine. 
The various outline of each work to fill, 

If nature gives no power, and art no ſkill; 
If, marking nicer ſhades, I miſs my aim, 
Why am I greeted with a Poet's name) 


Or if, thro' ignorance, I can't diſcern, 
Why, from: falſe TTY forbear to learn? 
2:5 65p Frets £017 063% ei mei renters 


A comick ineident loaths tra tragick Mees: 2 
Thy feaſt, Thyeſtes, lowly verſe diſdains; 


Touching too nearly on the comick ſcene. 
Each ſtile allotted to its proper place, 
Let each appear with its peculiar grace] 


Familiar diction feorns, as baſe and mean; use 


127 


130 


135 
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10 EPISTOLA' AD P1SONTES,: , 


Interdum tamen et vocem comœdia tollit ; 

ü Iratuſque Chremes tumido delitigat ore; 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 95 
Telephus aut Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas et ſeſquipedalia vefbka . 
Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe quetel . 
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Ne on atis eſt A eſſe poëmiata; dic fg, nk 21 
Et quocunque volent; animum auditoris-agunto..:: 100 
Vt ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus ülflent V0 
Humani vultus ; ſi vis me flere, dolendum eſt 
Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me infortunia laedent. 

| Telephe, vel Peleu, male ſi mandata loquer is 5 K 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo; triſtia moeſtum 205 
Vultum verba decent; iratum, plena 
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| Ludentem, 


PADDLE ©T 0 x THE P1508. uw. 
Yet Comedy at times exalts her ſtrain, teile ono BOY | 
The tragick hero, plung d in deep diſtreſs 77 
Sinks with his fate, and makes his language leſs. be 1 
Peleus and Telephus, poor, baniſh'dl each off, 
Drop their big ſix- foot words, and ſounding ſpeech; i145 
Or elſe, -what boſom in their grief takes part, 
Which cracks the ear, but cannot touch the heart ? 

'Tis not enough that Plays are poliſh'd, chaſte, | 
Or trickt in all the harlotry of taſte, e 
They muſt have paſſion too; beyond controul 1608] 
Tranſporting where they pleaſe the hearer's ſoul. . 
With thoſe that ſmile, our face in ſmiles appears ; 
With thoſe that weep, our cheeks are bath'd in tears: 
To make me grieve, be firſt your anguiſh ſhown, _ 
And 1 ſhall feel your {orrows:hke'imy onn -. 1 55 
Peleus, and Telephus l unleſs your ſtile | 
Suit with your circumſtance, I'Il ſleep, or ſmile 1 
Features of ſorrow mournful words require; 
Anger in menace ſpeaks, and words of fire: 
5 3 The 
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i EPISTOLA AD PISONES. 
Ludentem, laſciva; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Format enim Natura prius nos intus ad omnem 

Fortunarum habitum; juvat, aut impellit ad iram, 

Aut ad humum mœrore gravi deducit, et angit: 110 

Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingud. 

Si dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta, 

Romani tollent equiteſque patreſque chachinnum. 


4 


wil 

5 intererit multum, Divuſne loquatur, an heros; 

Naturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juvent 11 5 
Fervidus; an matrona potens, an ſedula nutrix; 

| Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 

Colchus, an Aſſyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 

Aut 


KPISTLE TO THE P1SOS. n 
The playful prattle in a frolick vein, £5: 412k 
And the ſevere affect a ſerious ſtrain: | 
For Nature firſt, to every varying wind 
Of changeful fortune, ſhapes the pliant mind; 
Sooths it with pleaſure, or to rage provokes, 14 
Or brings it to the ground by ſorrow's heavy ſtrokes ; 165 
Then of. the joys that charm'd, or woes that wrung, 
Forces expreſſion from the faithful tongue: > 
But if the actor's words belie his ſtate, 


And ſpeak a language foreign to his fate, 
Romans ſhall crack their ſides, and all the town 170 
Join, horſe and foot, to laugh th' impoſtor down. 


Much boots the ſpeaker's character to mark : 
God, heroe; grave old-man, or hot young ſpark; 


Matron, or buſy nurſe; who's us'd to roam 
Trading abroad, or ploughs his field at home: 17 5 

If Colchian, or Aſſyrian, fill the ſcene, e 
Theban, or Argian, note the ſhades between! 
Ef 0 Follow 
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72 E\P-1 0 TO LA AD PISON ES. 
Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi convenientia finge, 

Scriptor. Honoratum fi forte reponis Achillem, 120 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, . be 4119 

Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget arinis, 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, flebilis Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſtes. 05 


Si quid inexpertum ſcenæ committis, et audes 123 


Per ſonam formare novam; ſervetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, et ſibi conſtet. 10 
Difficile eſt propriè communia dicere : tuque 
Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam ſi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 130 


Publica materies privati juris erit, fi 


Non circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem; 


Nee 


EPISTLE TO THE PI$0s. 


Follow the Vaice of Fame; or if you feign, 
The fabled plan conſiſtently ſuſtain] 
If great Achilles you bring back to view, 
Shew him of active ſpirit, wrathful too; 
Eager, impetuous, brave, and high of ſoul, 
Always for arms, and brooking no controul ; 
Fierce let Medea ſeem, in horrors clad; 
Perfidious be Ixion, Ino ſad; \ 
Io a wand'rer, and Oreſtes mad! | 

Should you, advent' ring novelty, engage 
Some bold Original to walk the Stage, 
Preſerve it well; continu'd as begun; 
True to itſelf in ey ry ſcene, and one! 

Yet hard the taſk to touch on untried facts 
Safer the Iliad to reduce to ads, 


Than be the firſt new regions to explore 
And dwell on themes unknown; untold before. 
Quit but the vulgar, broad, and beaten round, 


The publick field becomes your private ground: 
3 
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i EPISTOLA AD PISONES. 
Nee verbum verbo curabis teddere, fidus 
Interpres; nec deſilies imitator in arctum, 


Unde pedem praferre pudor vetet aut operis lex. 135 


Nec fie incipies, ut ſcriptor cyclicus olim: 

Fox ruxAU Praranct CANTABO, ET*NOBILE ei. 

Quid dignum tanto feret hie promiſſor hiatu ? 

Parturiunt montes: naſcetur ridiculus mus. 

Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepßte! 140 


Die Mini, Mosa, vun, CAPTE& POST MOENIA Tro).x, 


' Qui MonRSs HOMINUM MULTORUM VIDIT ET URBES.. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat, ut ſpecioſa dehine miracula promat, 
Aatiphaten, Scyllamque, et cum Cylope Charibdin. 145 
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 EPISTLE TO THE ISO 
Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate ; 
Nor leap at once into a narrow. ſtrait, - wal 
A copyiſt ſo cloſe, that rule and line 5 8 
Curb your free march, and all your ſteps confine! 200 


Be not your opting fierce, in accents bold, 
Like the rude ballad-monger's chaunt of old; 
«© The fall of Priam, the great Trojan King! 
« Of the right noble Trojan War, I ſing > 
Where ends this Boaſter, who, with voice of thunder, 205 | 
4 Wakes Expectation, all agape with wonder ? 


'The mountains labour! huſh'd are all the ſpheres ! ! 

| And, oh ridiculous} a mouſe appears. 

How much more modeſtly begins nis ſong,” 

Who labours, or imagines, nothing wrong! 2210 
« Say, Muſe, the Man, who, after Troy s diſgrace, , 
In various cities mark'd the human race” 

Not flame to ſmoke he turns, but ſmoke to light, 
EKindling from thence a ſtream of glories bright: | 
Antiphates, the Cyclops, raiſe the theme; | 215 
Scylla, Charibdis, fill the pleaſing dream. 

E ] | He 


Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: et que 


„ EPISTOLA A D PISONES. 
| | Nec rediturn Diomedis ab ir | Meleagri, -- 


Nec. gemino bellum Trojanum 3 ab ov , - 
Semper ad eventum feſtinat; et in medias res, 


Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit: 1 
Atque ita mentitur, fic. veris falſa remiſcet, 
8 Primo. ne : meelium, media ne. Rn imum. 


Tu,; 3 ego et + populus mecum x deſideret, audi 5 - 
Si fautoris eges aulea. manentis, et uſque I 
| $effuri, donec cantor, Vos plaudite; dicat 135 
Etatis cujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores. hy 
Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus et annis. 
| Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, et pede certo- 
- Signat humum; geſtit paribus colludere, et iram 
Colligit ac ponit temerè, et mutatur in n horas. ee 


Imberbis: 
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5 He goes not back to Meleager's d | : 
With Diomed's ———_— — Mi 

Nor from the Double Egg the, tale to mar, = . 
Traces the ſtory of the Trojan War: 220 | 
Still hurrying to th' event, at once he brings | | 
His hearer to che heart and ſoul of things; | 
And what won't bear the light, in ſhadow flings.” 
So well he feigns, ſo well contrives to blend 
Fiction and Truth, chat all his labours tend 
True to one point, perſu'd from end to end. 


Hear now, what I expect, and all the town, 
If you would wiſh applauſe your play to crowny 
And patient litters, 'till the cloth goes don 

Man's ſeveral ages with attention view, hot 


His flying years, and changing nature too. br ak 
The Boy, who now his words can freely found, | 

And with a ſteadier footſtep prints the ground, 

Places in playfellows his chief delight, | 

Quarrels, ſhakes hands, andcares not wrong or right : : 23 3 

Sway d by each fav Tite bauble's ſhort-liv'd pow'r, 

In ſmiles, in tears, all humours ev'ry hour, 
E 2 
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\ 


; Conmiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laboret. 


17 7 16 104 AD. PISONES 


5 Imberbis 3 juvenis, tandem cuſtode remotoo ʒæ . 


1 


L - Gaudet equis canibuſque et aprici gramine campi; 
Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper, 
Utilium tardus proviſor, prodigus æris, | 
Sublimis, cupiduig, et amata relinquere pernix. 1653 
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8 ſtudiis, ætas animu que ulli 
| Quirrit opes. et amicitias, inſervit honori;z'- 


| 


| Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda; vel du 


Vent, et inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti; 170 


vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 
Dilator, ee mens, iners, e futuri; 35 


erte E To THE" preos. 
The beardlefs Youth, at length from tutor free, 
Loves horſes, hounds, the field, and liberty : | 
Pliant as wax, to vice his eaſy ln Ne 
Marble to wholeſome counſel and erl. 
Improvident of od of wealth profuſ;q 
High ; fond, yet fickle; generous, yet looſe.” 
To graver ſtudies, new perſuits inclin'd, | 
Manhood, with growing years, brings changeof mind: 245 
Seeks riches, friends ; ; with thirſt of honour glows 3 8 
And all the "meantiefs of ambition knows z 3 | 
Prudent, and wary, on each deed intent, 
Fearful to act, and afterwards repent. | t 
Evil in various ſhapes Old Age ſurrounds 3 250 
Riches his aim, in riches he abounds; Yee | = | « bY 
vet what he fear d to gain, he dreads: to loſe ; © 2 
And what he ſought as uſeful, dares not uſe. 
Timid and cold 1 in all he undertakes, 
His hand from doubt, as well as weakneſs, ſhakes ; 255; 
Hope makes him tedious, fond of dull delay; 
Dup'd by to-morrow, tho he dies to-day ; 


9 Hl-humour'd,, : 
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'Difficils, querulus, Aanleter remporis acti N 
de puero, cenſor, caſtigatorque minorum. mn. 


ee E , 
0 ? 1 


Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, i 


| ' Multa recedentes adimunt: ne forte ſeniles net 3g 


Mandentur j juveni partes, pueroque viriles. 8 
| een in eee eu, ob 


Aut 3 res in e aut ad eee : 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 3 180 
| Quam que funt oculis lubjecta fidelibus, et que. 5 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. non tamen intus 

. - Digna geri promes in ſcenam : multaque tolles 


* oculis, quæ mox narret facundia preſens : 3%; 


r PST LE TO/THE. 1s 16% 
[-humour'd, querulous ; 3 yer l i Peri 1 
Of all che mighty deeds of former days; 96750 | 
When he was, young, good heavens, What LE hah times 500 
Unlike the preſent age, that teems with crimes 

Thus years advancing many comforts bring, 
And, flying, bear off many on their wing: | 


Confound not youth with age, nor age with youth, © 
But mark their ſeveral characters with truth 185 265 


Events are on the ſtage in act diſplay d, $ 
Or by narration, if unſeen, convey d. | 
Cold is the tale diſtilling thro” the ea, 

_ Filling the ſoul with leſs diſmay and fear, 
Than where ſpectators view, like mens 3 270 
The deed ſubmitted to the faithful eye. | 
Yet force not on the ſtage, to wound the 6 og 
Acts that ſhould paſs within, and ſhun the light! 
Many there are the eye ſhould ne er pools, „ 
But touching Eloquence in time unfold. : 3 27 3 t 
1 180 Wo 
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Ne pueros coram populo Medes trucidet - 185 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus; 3H 


Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in ae ©: 
Quodcunque oſtendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. l 
74 { 313 2 1 50 0 ws | $ 3 . 


5 Neve minor, neu ſit quinto productior actu TT 00 


Fabula, que poſci vult, et ſpectata reponi. 5 190 | 
) TTR BINDY 22 | 
Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 


0118 4 
Inciderit nec roma loqui perſona laborer. ; | 
| 2: 33 1 10 
WS . r 
| 3 * + rat Cc 
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"If bereit 4 U 33 211 | 


Aris partes Chorus, . oh 
Defendat: neu quid medios intercinat ackus, 92 
Quod non propoſito conducat et hereat apre: N | 1 95 | 
- Ille bonis faveatque, et concilietur amicis, 7 
Et! 9 8 iratos, et amet peccare timentes: 
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Who on Medea'sairicille 400 Ab e -5qab Wy 1 
View horrid Atreus human garbage G hoc eee ul 45 
H a bird's feathers T ſee Progii take, Ar 0 ee Il 
If I ſee Cadmus ſlide into 4 ſhake, ; a Aim 26 169997 © 20 5 
My faith revolts; and I condemn outright 280 

The fool that ſhews me ſuch a filly _ 55 lhe 


Let not pong rey har e al chan gde, aon aid 
Nor 3 if you would waſh i it run nd el; eluaA 
F Draw down no God, unworthily betray d, 1A 

Unleſs ſome great occaſion aſk his ad! 23 


Let no en perſon, hai for A e ag} *” 
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RR 1 11929 e018 1850 381 Fa 3% 

"a ade l part the Gn 1 Gaftainy,... 10ixs.t 

Gentle in all its office, and humane; 3 202 ine al 

Chaunting no Odes between the acts, ak * 290 

Vnapt, or foreign to the general theme. . 
Let it to Virtue prove a guide and friend, 

Curb tyrants, and the humble good defend! 
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ile dapes laudet mend | ille alubre POR f 
| Juſtitiam, legeſque, et apertis otia portis: 230 
Ille tegat commiſſa, Deoſque precetur et oret, 200 
Vt redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſuperbis. 1 
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 , Aſpirareet adbſſe chris erat utilis, aus” 

Nondum ſpiſſa ene ſedilia flatu- 5 205 


x Quo fan? populus nuthers bilis, utpote | 15 3 
W Et frugi caſtuſque verecunduſque cbt. 
| Poſtquam cœpit agros e ere ricdor, et . 15 
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1120 PESOS. * 
Loud let it praiſe the joys eee eee 9 
Of Julice Gg, d. ml dev el e 1 
The Laws; and Peace, ſecure with open ed 
Faithful and feeret, let it heaw'h inboke 2 
To turn from tlie unhappy fortune's ſtroke; /'/ 
And all its  vengeante' on the mers proroke! % 
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EPISTLE" TO 


The u. of a0, as yet with braſs unbound, 30 
Nor rivalling, as now, the Trumpet 8 eee, 
But ſlender, ſimple, and its ſtops but few, Or 
Breath'd to the Chorus ; 5 and was uſeful too: 

For ſeats extended, and extending ſtill, 

Requir'd not pow 'rful blaſts their once ito fill; 30g 
When the thin audience, pious, frugal, chaſte, 
With modeſt mirth indulg d their ſober taſte, 
But ſoon as the proud Victor ſpurns al bounds, _ 


k it © 


And growing Rome a wider wall furrounds ; 5 


rauioog]l 4 
When noontide cups, and the diurnal bowl, © 310 
Licence on holidays a flow of ſoul; a 


10 218 1 oO A iso N ES. 
Kecellit-umerilque motiſque lioentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet liberque laborum. 1 10 
1 urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 
bie priſcæ motumque et duxuriem adldidit art: 


Tidicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem: SR © Pp 
| ſive etiam fidibys yoces grevers; ſeyeris,./. 1 |, 
Et tulit eloquium ee facundia præceps OY 
TY 9 © 1 N 1 
mann futur, 
Sortilegis non diſerepuit ſententia Delphis 
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£ | Carmine qui tragico vilew certavit.c 'ob hircum, 220 


* EE At 34, 76: | 


Mox etiam agreſtes. Satyros ucavit, et Aſper 


„ 6 n grayitate Jocum t tetavit: 8 quod. | 
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A cher ſtream of melody. i is lern, 155 18 x 
Numbers more copious, and a fuller RON 1 5 by 5 1 | 
For what, alas! could the unpractis d ear 
Of ruſticks, revelling o'er country A 
A motley groupe! high, low; and froth, and n 7 
Diſtinguiſh but ſhrill ſqueak, and droniſh. hum? —— 


The Piper, grown luxuriant in his art, 1898.8 x Nile 
With dance and flowing veſt embelliſhes his "AY A 
Now too, its pow'rs increas d, the Lyre ſevere 320. 


With richer numbers ſmites the liſt ning car 
Sudden burſts. forth a flood of rapid ſong, 85 „ 
| Rolling a tide of eloquence along: 85 : | 
Uſeful, prophetic, wiſe, the ſtrain. divine S x: | 8 
Breathes all the ſat of the Delphick ſhrine. 325 


He who the ire, a filthy goat, to . 
At firſt contended in the tragick ſtrain, 
Soon too tho rude, the graver mood unbroke, 
Stript the rough Sa rvxs, and eſſay d a joke: 
4 | „ 
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. SpeRator funeruſque ſaerlo, et potus, erexlex; -- 

| Verum ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces not. 22 5 5 
5 Coweniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo ;; 
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Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque rd „tes 1 a 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper et oſtro, ernte 
Nligret in obſcuras humili ſermone Wer e! U et 
Aut, dum vitat humem, nubes et inania eaptet, | 230 
Effutire leves indigna trageedia verſus, l WY \ FIN 
ſl Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, © FR TN ci, 
 Intererit Satyris Paulum pudibunda ha” 8 | 5 
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Non ego inornata et dominantia 1 nomina folum 
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N Verbaque, Piſones, Satyrorum feriptor + amabo 3 233 
Nec fe enitar tragico differre eolori,. 
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EPISTLE' TO THE PI 50's. = 
For holiday-ſpedators; fluſb'd, and wild, 
with nowr eee eee "mn 
vet ſhould the Satyrs ſo chaſtiſe their mirth,, - - 5 1 
T emp'ring the jeſt that gives their ſallies birth; 
Changing from grave to gay blen the e, 
That God or Here of the lofty ſcene, | | 
* royal gold and purple ſeen but late, "oi AN 
May ne'er in cots obſeure debaſe his eee ieee 
Loft in low language; nor in too much care | 
To ſhun the ground, oraſp Ss and 2 air. 
With an indignant pride; and 34 
Stern Tragedy rejects e N Na bo oY 
Like a grave Matron, deſtin d to advance | ay) i, e 
On ſolemn feſtivals to join the dane; 
Mixt with the ſhaggy tribe of Satte kuk; 
She'll hold a ſober mien, and act r v2 4g. 
Let me not, Piſos, in the Sylvan feene, 1928 pK 
Uſe abject terms alone, and phraſes mean; 
Nor of high Tragick colouring afraid, 

Negle& too much the difference of ſhade! 
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vt nihil interſit Davuſne W po teding audax val a 291 
705 Pythias emuncto lucrata Simone talentum, 3 Wn IT 
An cuſtos = Dei silenus e 
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· 


Ex noto aun, carmen aqui ut abi quivis 1 240 
peret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet: 


* . TY ' 
bh Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. 
FE. Sil d. dedudti caveant, me 8 = 
Ne velut innati triviis, ac pene forenſes, 2245 


Aut nimium teneris juvenentur verſibus umquam, 1 
Aut immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. | | 
Offenduntur enim, quibus eft equus, et pater, et res 
Nec, ſi quid fricti ciceris probat et nucis emtor, 


= quis accipiunt animis, donantve corona, | 5 10 5 
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Simo of caſh, in a familiar ſtylez 
The ſame low ſtrain Silenus would diſgrace, 


BIS TER TO THE PIS 0-4. 
Davus may jeſt, pert Pythias ere beguile 


Servant and guardian c of the Godlike race. 

| Let me on ſubjects known my verſe ſo frame, 
80 follow it, that each may hope the ſame 3 
Daring the fame, and-toiling to perl, 
May vainly toil, and only dare to faill 
Such virtues order and connection bring, 


From common arguments ſuch hanours ſpring. ... 


The woodland Fauns their, origin ſhould heed, 
Take no town ſtamp, : nor ſeem the city breed: 
Nor let them, aping young gallants, repeat 
Verſes that run upon too tender feet; 


Nor fall into a low, indecent ſtile, 

Breaking dull jeſts to make the vulgar ſmile 
For higher ranks ſuch ribaldry deſpiſe, , 
Condema the Poet, and withhold the prize. 
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5 Olde longa brevi ſubjecta, vocatur lambus, Fah sieger 
Pes citus: unde etiam Trimetris accreſcere juſſit 

Nomen lambeis, cum ſenos redderet ictus 

Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi; non ita Fn 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret ad aures, 3 
Spondeos ſtabiles i in jura paterna recepit 
Commodus et pariens non ut de ſede ſecund 
Cederet, aut quarta ſocialiter. Hic et in Acct. 
N obilibus Trimetris apparet rarus, et Enn. 


141 
j 


In ſcenam miſſus cum magno pondere ene as I 


Aut operæ celeris nimium curaque carentis, 


Aut i ignoratæ premit artis crimine turpi. 


Non quivis videt immodulata poemata judex: 
Et data Romanis venia eſt indigna poetis. 
_ | Idcircone 
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To a ſhort Syllable a long ſubjoin d 

Forms an Iambick foot; ſo light a kind, „ 
That when ſix pure lambicks roll'd along, 370 
80 nimbly mov'd, ſo trippingly the ſong, . 

The feet to half their number loſt their claim, | 

And Trimeter Tambicks was their name. 

Hence, that the meaſure might more grave appear, 

And with a flower march approach the ear, 375 

From the fourth foot, and ſecond, not diſplac'd,, LE 

The ſteady ſpondee kindly it embrac'd; 

Then in firm union ſocially unites, 

Admitting the ally to equal 8 3 

Accius, and Ennius lines, thus duly — ( — ; 380 | 

In their bold Trimeters but rarely ſought: 

Yet ſcenes o'erloaded with a verſe of lead, 


A maſs of heavy numbers on their head, 


Speak careleſs haſte, negle& in ev'ry part, ; 
Or ſhameful i ignorance of the Poet's art. 3 5 

« Not ev'ry Critick ſpies a faulty ſtrain, a 
And pardon Roman Poets ſhould diſdain.” 
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ideiredne vager, ſcribamque licenter? ut omnes 


Viſuros peccata putem mea; tutus et intra 266 


Spem veniz cautus? vitavi i denique m_ 


Non laudem merui. 


_- 
* 1 


Vos exemplaria Greca 


Nocturnà verſate manu, verſate diurnk. 


At veſtri proavi Plautinos et numeros, t 270 


Laudavere fales; nimium patienter utrumque - 


(Ne dicam ſtultè) mirati: ſi modo ego et vos 


Seimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere dicto, 


Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus et aure. 


Ignotum tragicæ genus inveniſſe Camenæ | 27 5 


Dicitur, et plauſtris vexiſſe poëmata Theſpis 


We canerent agerentque, peruncti fæcibus ora. 
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Shall I then all gerd, all labour lig... 
Break looſe at n Sanda at dsc en b 2111 f , 
Or ſhall I fear that all my faults deſcry, --. 390 | 
Viewing my errors with an Eagle eye, 7 211992 0 
And thence correctneſs make my only aim, nr BA : nn 
Pleas d to be ſafe, and ſure of ſcaping blame? 
Thus I from faults indeed may guard my lays; mi ÞY 
But neither they, nor I, can merit praiſe, 393 
Piſos ! be Grecian models your delight! 
Night and day read them, read them day and night! 
«© Well! but our fathers Plautus low d to pals. | 
i Admir'd his humour, and approv d his Wh. | 
Ves; they ſaw both. with-a too Faun N. Ta 1 20 
Fond e' en to folly ſure, if you and 1 1 ar 1 
Know ribaldry from humour, chaſte and wk ; top 1h 
Or can but ſcans and have an ear for verſe.” 7 921 
A Kind of Tragick ode inkliown bites"! e 
Tuxseis, tis ſaid, invented firſt; and bore 403 
Cart-loads of verſe about, and with him went 
A troop begrim' d, to ſing and repreſent, 
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© Poſt hand perſons. pallieque.tepemorhoneſtz aol 1 Hen 
Eſchylus et modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, tool 21: 

Ep docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno- 280 
Succeſſit Vetus his Comœdia, non ſine mult Nt rin 1 
Laude: fed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex eſt accepta Choruſqunute 
5 Turpiter abticuit; ſublato jure nhocend . 
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Nil intentatum moſt liquere Poster, 1 


Nec nimium meruere decus, veſtigia Græca Ga 12 
Auſi deſerere, et celebrare domeſtica facta, NE, 
Vel qui Pretextas, vel qui docuere | Togatas, z 


Fw 


Nec virtute foret clariſve potentius armis, 290 
Quam lingul, Latium; fi non offenderet unum---- - 


* : 5 — 


ha : * 


* * 


EIS EE To THE: PISOS. 44 


Next, AEsenrlus; Abtes ſhroud the face, 9H exo? 
A Robe devis d, to give the perſon grace 
On humble rafters-rais'd a Stage, and taught 14 
The buſkin'd, actor, with bis ſpirit fraught, ' | | 
To breathe with dignity the lofty thought. | 


To theſe 1 oLD Coupv of ancient days 

Succeeded, and obtain'd 20 little praiſe; 

Till Liberty, grown rank and run to ſeed .,. 1415 | 
Call'd for the hand of La to pluck the weed; 
The Statute paſt; the {land'rous Chorus, drown d | 


In ſhameful filence, loſt the. pow'r to wound. or. ; 


Nothing Lave Roman Poets I lef ane; 9 
Nor added little to their Country? ; pride; ge 19 5 8 420c 


ies 


Daring their Grecian Maſters to forſake, 


And for cheap themes Domeſtick Glories take; l 
Whether the Gown preſerib! d a file more mean, pes 


Or the Inwoven Purple rais d the ſcene: 
Nor would the ſplendour of the Latian name 425 


From arms, than Letters, boaſt a brighter fame, 
8 | Had 


„ BPISTOLA AD PISONES. 


' Quemqus poctarum lia labor et mota. - Vos 6. rob 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite, quo 1 


Multa dies et multa litura coërcuit, atque 
Prrſe dum decies non caſtigari ad as h {i 


#F 
„ 


Ingenium miſeri quia fortunatius arte 
Credit, et exeludit ſanos Helicone poëtas 


Y 


Demoeritus ; bona pars non ungues ponere curat,, _ 


Non barbam, ſeereta petit locay balnea vitat; 
N anciſcetur enim pretium nomenque poëtæ, 
si tribus Anticyris caput infanabile aum quam 
F oaſort Licino commiſerit. 0 ego lzvus, 
Qui purgor bilem ſub, yerni temporis horam f 
Non alius faceret meliora pacmata : derum, 5 


* 


„ 


» © 


300 


Had they not, ſcorning the laborious file, 1 Ms 
Grudg'd time, to mellow and refine their ſtile, | 
But you, bright hopes af the Pompilian Blood, 


Y 
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Never the verſe approve and hold as good, 43 


Till many a day, and many a blot has wrought 
The poliſh'd work, and chaſten'd ev ry thought, 


By tenfold labour to perfection brought 
Becauſe Demoecritus thinks wretched Art 


Too mean with Genius to ſuſtain Aud 1 5 435 
To Helicon allowing no pretence, 3 5 WR 
Till the mad hard has loſt an , 


Many chere ade, heir nails ho, will nat ꝓarg. f 
Or trim«their ;beards, or ibathe, pax n bouO 
| Bor be, no doubt, mwaſtibe bard nn d,. 56 
| That head with.deatbleſs Jauesl,auſt-bergrown' 8 

Tho paſt the pow'r of Hellebore inſane, 

Which no vile Cutberd's razor d hands profane. 


Ah luckleſs I, each ſpring that purge the bile! 


Or who'd write better? but tis ſcarce worth while: 446 


8 5 80 


— 
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* 


Nil tanti eſt: dries! cotis, acutum l! 
Reddere quiz ketrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. 4 bn 801 ” 
Munus et 6fficiun, nil ſeribens ipſe, docebo: !: 
| Unde parentur opes z quit lat formetqque postanr; 3 19 9 T7 
Quid deceat, quid! non; d virtus, dus fert error, 
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Seribendi rea, "pare elk et principium et fons. 


Nem tibi Socraticæ poterutit oftendere charte* AH Iro 


Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur... 
Qi didicit patriz quiddebeat, et quid amici: 
Quo fit amore parens, qud frater amandus et "6 TY 
Quod fit conſcripti * quod. judicis officium; que 


Purtes in bellum miſſi ducis; ille profectꝰ a 


Redder perſons eit convenientia ec 1 bo, wit 


* 
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vi 
So as mere hone, my ſervices 1 pledge; tons Frokt 1: 
Edgeleſs itſelf, it gives the ſice] an ys. .. 
No writer I, to writers thus impart e LO ONE . .. 


The nature and the duty of their art: 
Whence ſprings the fund; what forms the bard, ta reals 8 
What nouriſhes his pow'rs, and makes them grow; 
What's fit or unfit; whither genius tends ; 

And where fond ignorance and dulneſs ends. TIDY! 

In Wiſdom, Moral Wiſdom,” to exeell; WIe ig 
Is the chief cauſe and ſpring of deen. 07 £ 455 
Draw elements from the Socratick ſource, 7/7 i 


And, full of matter, words will riſe of courſe. N 

He who hath learnt a patriot $ lotions flame; JA , 
What friend(hip/ aſks; j what filial duties chi none 

The ties of 1 blood; ud Jitter links that Bika: e 


The heart to ſtrangers, and toall mankind ; 

The Senator's, the Judge's peaceful care, 

And ſterner duties of the Chief in war! 

Theſe who hath ſtudied well, will all engage 

In functions ſuited to their rank and age. 465 
H 2 On 


Muſa loqui, preter laudem, nullius avatis. | 


.H 


„ "ErisTbta AD FroowYs 


ere exemplar Vite morumque jabebs-! - n 0 
Doctu mitatorem, et veras Hine ducere veces.” 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis; morataque rene 


Fabula, nullius veneris, fine pondere et arte, 320 


＋ 
Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 


"ww werſus el rerum, We canore. 


Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotunlddo 


Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem Nals al 
Diſcunt in partes centum diducere. Dicat 
Filius Albini, ſi de quincunce remota eſt 


| Vncia, quid ſuperet ? poteras dixiſſe, rriens. Eul 


* poteris ſervare tuam, _Redit uncia: quid fit > 


EIS T LE TO THE PISS 5 * 
On Nature's pattern too u bid him look, n 
And copy manners from her living book. 
Sometimes twill chance, a poor and barren tale, 


Where neither excellence nor art prevail, | 
With now and then a paſſage of ſome merit, | 470. 
And Characters ſuſtain d, and drawn. with ſpirir, oo 
Pleaſes the people more, and more obtains, 
Than tuneful nothings, mere poetick ſtrains. 
The Sons of Greece the fav ring Mule infpir'd, 
Inflam' d their ſouls, and with true genius fir d: » 475 
Taught by the Muſe, they ſung the loftieſt lays, 
And knew no avarice but that of praiſe... 
De Lads of Rome, to ſtudy fractions bound, 
Into an hundred parts can ſplit a pound... 5 
* Say, Albin's Hopeful from five twelfths an ounce, 480 
* And what remains?”——i a Third. --—i Well FR, 
4 young Pounce F | e an 


„A Half,” Indeed] ſurprifingl good again!” 


©« You're a made man l- but add an Sunce,--what then? 


* 0 


4 * * 1 O AD P1SONE I 

| Semils, An dip apions wrugotet,cura pecul. ED 330 
| Cum ſemel imbuerit ſperamus earmina fngi . 
Poſle linenda cedro, et levi ſervanda cupreſſo? 
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Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut delectare poẽtæ 3 


Aur fimul et jucunda et 1donea dicere vit. 


- 
A F * 6 7 » 4 
- — 


5 Quicquid præcipies, eſto, brevis: ut cito 1 1 35 
Percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. r 
mne ſupervacuum.pleno de potore mana. 
Ficta voluptatis causa ſint proxima veris : 
Ne, quodcumque volet, poſcat 1 ſibi fabula credi; 1 
Neu pranſæ Lamiæ vivum pucrum extrahat alvo. . 340 


| 4 * 


 Centurie ſeniorum Agttant: expertia fru gis > 15 
Seit prætereunt auſtera Pocmata Rhamnes. 


3 al 
Ops cult pun@um, qui miſcuit vile dul, 


Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo 
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E PTS ILE TO THE P1908 „ 
From minds debas d with ſuch a ſordid luſt, 1 


100 pilt 
Canker d and eaten up with this vile ruft,,, 438 
Can we a verſe, that gives the Genius ſcope,. 
Worthy the Cedar, and the Cypreſs, hope? 
| e451 2 . ES 1 ere, 8 
Inſtruction to convey a and give delight, f . 
MY Knit 


Or both at once to compaſs, Poets write. "i 


Short be your precepts, and thi impreſſion ſtrong, 490 
That minds-may catch them quick, and hold them t 
The boſom. full, and ſatisfied the taſte, 


All that runs over will but run to waſte. i 
Fictions, to pleaſe, like truths muſt meet the eye | 

Nor muſt the Fable tax our faith too high; 3 ja. 

Shall Lamia in our fight her ſons devour, 1 


And give them back alive the ſlf-fame. hour IN 


The Old, if Moral's wenn: damn the Plays, 
And Sentiment diſguſts the Young and Gay. 
He who inſtruction and delight can blend, 500 bh ; 
Pleaſe with his fancy, with his moral mend,, i 
+ | f Hit: 
3 


* — 


25 2 ron 490 So 
i Hic merct era liber 8ofiis, bie et mure walks,” 345 
Et longum noto ſeriptori prorogat ævum. | 


Sunt deliQa tamen, quibus ignoviſſe velimus. 
Nam neque chorda ſonum 1 quem vult manus et 
Poſoentique gravem perſepe remittit acutum : 
Nec ſemper feriet, quodcumque minabitur, areus. 3 3 
g verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid — 
vt ſeriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 
Quamvis eſt motiitus, venia caret; ut eicharodus 355 
on chord ys won _ | 


TS TEE TO THE PISOS. „ 
Hits the nice point, and every vote obtains : ee 5 
His work a fortune to the Sofii gains; eg 


Flies over ſeas, and om the wings of me 
Carries from age to age the writer's deathleſs nas; 505 | 


»—> 
i 


Yet there are faults that we may pardon too: 
For ah! the ſtring won't always anſwer true; 
Baut, ſpite of hand and mind, the treach'rous harp: 
Will ſound. a flat, when we intend a:ſharp; __ 
The bow, not always conſtant and the ſame, 3 | | 
Will ſometimes carry wide, and. loſe its aim. 
But in the verſe. where many beauties ſhine, 


E blame not here and there a feeble line; 


Nor take offence at ev'ry idle trip, 

Where haſte prevails, or nature makes. a flip... 
What's the reſult then? Why thus-ſtands the WO 
As the Tranſcriber; in the ſclf-ſame place _ 
Who ſtill miſtakes, tho warn'd of his neglect, ; 
No pardon for his blunders can expect; 


— 


| 1 | 


Or as the Minſtrel his diſgrace muſt bring, 520: | 
Who harps for ever on the ſame falſe ſtringg _ Af 
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Quem bis terve bonum, cum riſu miror; et idem 


Indignor, quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 


Verum operi longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 


| vt Rau, pose: : erit que, 6 propius da, 8 

; fe capiat magis; et quadam, ſi longius abſtes: 15 | 
7, l Hec amat obſcurum; volet hec ſub luce videri, 
Judicis argutum quz non formidat acumen: > 2 
5 Hec placuit ſemel; hec decies repetita placebit. | 36 5 


O major juvenum, quamvis eber paterna 25 
| Fingeris ad rectum, et per te ſapis; hoc tibi dium 
Tolle memor: certis medium et toletubile rebus 
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The Poet than, from bet ſcarce ever free, 
Becomes a very CHzRILUS to gt an min, 
Who twice. or thrice, by ſome adventure rare; 
Stumbling on beauties, makes me ſmile and ſtare; 929 
Me, who am oriev'd and vex'd to the extreme, Be 7 
If Homer ſeem to nod, or chance to dream: ien 
Tho in a Work of length o 'erlabour' d ſleep. 5 
At intervals may, not unpardon and 
Poems and Pictures are adjudg d alikeʒ; 830 
Some « chen 96 mane ok ned GN 
This loves the ſhade ; this challenges the light, 
Daring the keeneſt Critick's Eagle ſight; 
This once has pleas d; this ever will delight. 


O THOU, MY Piso's ELDER HOPE AND eaiDE | . 5 35 
Tuo WELL 4 FATHER s VOICE THY STEPS CAN GUIDEz, 
Tuo many SENSE Har 8 WISE AND RIGHT c TRE, 


REMEMBER THIS FROM 1 MB, AND WEIGH IT WELL! 
In certain things, things neither high nor r proud, 
Middling and 0 may be allow'd. 


I 2 A moderate 
42014. J 


81 Ps Ton A ADP IS ON E 8, 
Rectè concedi : conſultus juris, et actor 
Cauſarum mediocris, abeſt virtute diſerti 370 
Meſſallæ, nec ſcit quantum Caſcellius Aulus; ; 
Sed tamen in pretio eſt: mediocribus eſſe poëtis 
Non homines, non Dl, non conceflere columnæ. 
Ut gratas inter menſas ſymphonia diſcors, | 


Et craſſum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle papayer 375 
Offendunt, poterat duci quia cena fine iſtis; 


Sic animis natum inventumque poëma juvandis, 
Si paulum ſummo deceſſit, vergit ad imum. 
33 


Ludere qui neſcit, campeſtribus abſtinet armis ; 
indoctuſque pile, diſcive, trochive, quleſeit; 0 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum tollant impune coronæ : 1 
| Qui neſcit verſus, tamen audet fingere, Quid ni? 
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A 5 proficient in the r 

A nodleraue defender of 4 cauſe, 

Boaſts not Meſſala's pleadings, nor is deem d . 

Aulus in Juriſprudence; yet eſteem d B 

But middling Poets, or degrees in = In, 8 OY, 845 x 


Nor men, nor Gods, nor rubrick-poſts edu. 
f ni eite 


At feſtivals, as muſick out of tune, 2 
Ointment, or honey, rank, diſguſt) .es, 728 A VA ; 
Becauſe they're not eſſential to the gueſt, e HOSE 
And might be ſpar'd, unleſs the very baz e 53 
Thus Poetry, ſo exquiſite of kind 
Of Pleaſure born, to charm the ſoul deſign'd, * 
If it fall ſhort but little of the firſt, 
Is counted laſt, and rank'd among the worlt, | BE 
The Man, unapt for ſports of fields and plains, | | 15 


From implements of exerciſe abſtains ; ; 


For ball, or quoit, or or hoopy withour the Jill, e 
Dreading the croud's deriſion, he fits ſtill : 

In Poetry he boaſts as little art, N 
And yet in Poetry he dares take part: 550 


N22 
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Cædibus et victu fœdo deterruit Orpheus; 3 


Sar movere ſono teſtudinis 
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1d tibi judicium eſt, 0 2 fi quid tamen olim f i ; 
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041 


ede, in Metii deſcendat judicis aures, / , 


#£ 5 "=. 


Et Patris, et noſtras; nonumgue e ang 
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Pra) 
Membranis intus poſitis, delere licebit 8 


n rss 

Quod 39985 ediderjs:, neſcit 2 miſla by vent. foie: 390 
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EPISTLE! TOA THEO 1160 mc. 
And why, aot?:che's. Aa Quntkmay/ with clear £ 1s 


Good forty thouſand'ſefterces'a ꝓear; | 85 de 
A freeman too; and all the werld allews, wb [11211200] 
« Ag honeſt as the ſkin between his brows l cn ieee 
Nothing, in ſpite of Genius, ro e = " 
Such is your judgment, ſuch your Tolid ſenſe |-- 20 
But if you ſhould hereafter write, the ver bi oY 
To Metius, to your Sire, to me, rehearſe. 


Let it fink deep ĩn their judicious ears 
Weigh the work well; and keep it back nine years 579 
Papers unpubliſh'd you may blot or burn: _ 


nen witty 3% 


A word, once utter d, never can return. 


The barb'rous natives of the ſhaggy wood . 
From horrible repaſts, and acts of 3 


Ozynevs, a prieſt, and heavy” nly teacher, brought, 57 5 
And all the charities of nature taught: 


Whence he was ſaid fierce tigers to allay, 
And ſing the Savage Lion from his prey. 
Within the hollow of Aurhiox's ſhell | 
Such pow'rs of ſound were lodg'd, ſo ſweet a ſpell! 580 
e | That 
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Ducere quo vellet. fuit bac ſapientia — 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis; 
Concubitu prohibere vago; dare j jura maritis; 
Oppida moliri ; leges incidere ligno. 
| Carminibus venit. poſt hos: Ge” 
Tyrtæuſque mares animos in. Martia bella 

Verſibus exacuit. dictæ per carmina ſortes, 
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Et vitæ monſtrata via eſt; et gratia regurm 
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EPISTLE 10 UR rs os. 1 | 

That ſtones were aid to move, and at his call, 
Charm'd to his purpoſe, form'd the Thehan Wall. 

The love of Moral Wiſdom to infuſe 
Theſe were the Labours of THz Ancient Moss. ul, 

To mark the limits, where the barriers ſtood 585 
« Twixt Private Intꝰ reſt, and the Publick Good 1 
« To raiſe a pale, and firmly to maintain Ds 
The bound, that ſever'd Sacred from Profane; 
To ſhew the ills Promiſcuous Love ſhould dread, 4 | 
«© And teach the laws of the Connubial Bed; 390 
Mankind diſpers'd, to Social Towns to draw; 
« And on the Sacred Tablet grave the Law.” 
Thus fame and honour crown'd the Poet's line; 
His work immoral; and himſelf divine | 
Next lofty Homss, and TyzTevs ſtrung 595: 
Their Epick Harps, and Songs of Glory ſung z 
Sounding a charge, and calling to the war 
The Souls that bravely feel, and nobly dare. 

In Verſe the Oracles their ſenſe make known, | 
In Verſe the road and rule of life is ſhewn ; 
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34 


Pieriis tentata modis, luduſque reperiin, 


* * 


Et longorur 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte; 
Queſitum eſt. Ego nec: ſtudium ſine divite venl. 
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Nec rude quid poſſit video n 410 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


Qi ſtudet optatam curſu/contingere meta 1 
Multa tulit fecitque puer; ſudavit et alſit; 
Abſlinuit venere et vino. qui Pythia canta. 
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EPLISTLE TO THE FIS. 
Perſe to the Poet royal favour. bring. , 690 
Verſe too, the varied Scene and ſports prępares, 
Brings reſt to toil, and balm to all our cares. 
DE THEN WITH REV *RENCE-OF THE GLORIOUS FIRE, 
BzEATH'D BY THE Musk, THE MisTRESS OF THE LVYRE! 
BLUSH NOT ro OWN HER POW'R, HER GLORIOUS FLAME ; 


Nor THINK APOLLO, LokD or SONG, THY SHAME! 


Whether good verſe of Nature is the fruit, | 
Or form'd by Art, has long been in diſpute, | 
But what can Lahour i in a barren bell, wap ole | | 630 4 
Or what rude Genius profit without toll? be 
The wants of one the other muſt ſupply, | 12 
Each finds in each a friend and firm ally. | 


Much has the Youth, who 5 in t the . 3 | 
Pants for the promis d goal and foremoſt place, .,. 615 
Suffer' d and done; borne heat, and cold's extremes, 
And Wine and Women ſcorn'd, as empty dreams. 


K 2 The 


35 EPISTOLA AD PISONES. © 


32 Tibicen , didicit prius, extimuitque ehpifirur. ,- n 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira pocmata pango: 
| Occupet extremum ſcabies: mihi turpe relinqui eſt, 
Et, quod non didici, ſane neſcire fateri. 


* 
1 


vt præco, ad merces turbam qui cogit emendas; 
Aſſentatores jubet ad Iucrum ire poeta 41320 


Dives agris, dives poſitis in ſænore nummis. 
Si vero eſt, unctum qui rect ponere poſſit, 
Et ſpondere levi-pro paupere, et eripere artis. 
Litibus implicitum; mirabor, ſi ſciet ber 
3 Noſcere mendacem verumque beatus amicum. 425 


Tu 


"EPISTLE TO THE PlSOSs. 33 
The Piper, who the Pythian Meaſure plays, 
In fear of a hard maſter Jearnt the lays: _ 
But if to deſp'rate ver/e I would apply, 
What needs inſtruction? tis enough to cry; 

«. I can write Poems, to ſtrike wonder blind! 
« Plague take the hindmoſt! Why leave ne behind? 
Or why extort a truth, ſo mean and low; 

4 That what I have not learnt, I cannot know?” 625 | 


As the ſly. Hawker, whoa ſale prepares, 
Collects a croud of bidders for his Wares,, 
The Poet, warm in land, and rich in caſh, 
Aſſembles flatterers, brib'd to praiſe his traſn. | 
But if he keeps a table, drinks good wine, 6305 
And gives his hearers handſomely to dine; 
IF he'll ſtand bail, and tangled debtors dra, 
Forth from the dirty cobwebs of the law; 
Much ſhall I praiſe his luck, his ſenſe commend, . 
E he diſcern the flatterer from the friend. 
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Tu ſeu donaris fen quid donare voles cui 858 4 1 | 
Nolito ad verſus tibi factos ducere plenum e Jo 1:3 nf 
I utitiæ; meme. u 20 
Palleſcet; ſuper his etiam ſtillabit ami cis 
Ex oculis rorem; ſaliet; tundet pede terram. ar 1163 | kayo 
Vt qui conduct plorant in funere, dicunt 181 ET 
Et faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo: "Ref 10 
Deriſor vero plus laudatore woremr of | now ce 
Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis, WEL 
Et torquere mero quem perfpexiſſe laborant 22 4 35 
+ An fit amicitia dignus. fi carmina Cedddb, Won 
Niunquam te fallant animi'fub vulpe latentes! 
© Quintilio fi quid recitares: Corrige fodes' 
Hoc, aicbat, et hoc. melius te poſſe negates, 
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EPISTLE'TO. THE PISOS. w 


34 E 88 | 5 
I there a man to whom you've given aughht?ꝰ 
Or mean to give? let no ſuch man be brought 15 
To hear your verſes l for at every line 


Burſting with joy, he' II cry, „Good rare! divine? 
The blood will leave his check; his eyes will fill 649 
With tears, and ſoon the friendly dew diſtill: 

He'll leap with extacy, with rapture bound; 5 

Clap with both hands; with both feet beat the ground... 
As mummers, at a funeral hir'd to weep, 

More coil of woe than real mourners keep, 645 
More mov'd appears the laugher in his ſleeve, | etna Aug 
Than thoſe who truly praiſe, or ſmile or me 10h 
Kings have been ſaid ene is D 
Urge deep carbitfals, to unlock the ſouls e 

Of thoſe, whoſe loyalty they wiſh'd Li = 550 | 1 
And know, if falſe, or worthy of their love: | 


| You then, to writing verſe if you're inclin'd,, 


. Beware the Spaniel with the Fox's mind !. 
Quintilius, when he heard you ought 6 
Cried, << prithee, alter :his / and make ht right! 655 
=— 2 B b 
0 But 


- 


„ £P15STOLA AD PISONES. 


Bis eerque expertum fruſtra ? delere jubebat, I 440 
Et male ter natos incudi reddere verſus. | 
Si deſendere delictum, quam vertere, malles; g | 

Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat i inanem, | 

Win fine * n tua ſolus amares. 


— 


Vir bonus et ptudens verſus reprehendet inertes; 4435 


| Culpabit duros ; incomptis allinet atrum 
- Tranſverſo calamo ſignum; ambitioſa recidet 
”  Ornamenta; parum claris lucem dare coget; 
5 Arguet ambigue dictum; mutanda notabit; 
ie t Ariſtarchus; - non dicet, Cur ego amicum 450 
Offendam in nugis ? He nuge ſeria ducent 


34 
* 1 
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EPISTLE TO THE PI$SOS. of 
But if your pow'r to mend it you denied, : 
Swearing that twice and thrice in vain you tried; ; 
4 Then blot it out | (he cried) it muſt be terſe: 
«© Back to the anvil with your ill-turn' An 
Still if you choſe the error to defend, | 6609 
Rather than own, or take the pains to mend, 1 
He ſaid no more; no more vain trouble took; 
But left you to admire yourſelf and book. | | 
The Man, in whom Good Senſe and Honour join, 
Will blame the harſh, reprove the idle line; 665 
The rude, all grace neglected or forgot, Tr 16. 
Eras d at once, will yaniſh at his blot; 
Ambitious ornaments he'll lop away; 
On things obſcure he'll make you let in day; 
Looſe and ambiguous terms he'll not admit, 67 
And take due note of ev'ry change that's fit. 
A very Axis rARchHés he']l commence; 
Not coolly fay---** Why give my friend offence? 
Theſe are but trifles!”---No; theſe trifles lead 
To ſerious miſchiefs, if he don't ſucceed; 675 
os FE ALY hie 


N ETS TOLA AD TS ON ES. 


In ala deriſum ſemel, erceptumque Anis 
Ut mala quem ſcabies aut morbus regius urget, 
Aut fanaticus error, et iracunda Diana 
Veſanum tetigiſſe timent fugiuntque potam, 455 
Qui ſapiunt: agitant pueri, incautique ſequuntur. 
5 Hic, dum ſublimis verſus ructatur, et errat, 5 
Si veluti merulis intentus decidit auceps 


. 


In puteum, foveamve; licet, Suceurrite, 10 ngum I 


$i curet quis apem ferre, et demittere funem; 
Qui ſcis, an prudens huc ſe projecerit, atque 
| Servari nolet? dicam : ——_ une 

| Narrabo interitum. 


Deus 


- \ ; 
$2 
WK" 


While the poor friend in dark diſgrace ſits down, 
| The butt and laughing-ſtock of all the town... 
As one, eat up by e and Itch, 
Moonſtruck, Poſſeſo d, or hag-rid by a Witch, 

A Frantick Bard puts men of ſenſe to flight; 
His ſlaver they deteſt, and dread his hier 
All ſhun his touch; except the giddy boys, 


Cloſe at his heels, who hunt him down with noiſe. 


While with his head erect he threats the ſkies, 


Spouts verſe, and walks without the help of eyes; 
Loſt as a blackbird-catcher, ſhould he pitch 


Into ſome open well, or gaping ditch ; 
Tho' he call luſtily << help, neighbours, help!“ 


No ſoul regards him, or attends his yelp. 
Should one, too kind, to give him ſuccour hope, 
Wiſh to relieve him, and let down a rope; 


Forbear! (I'll cry) for aught that you can tell, 


By ſheer deſign he jump'd into the well. 


He wiſhes not you ſhould preſerve him, Friend! 
Know you the old Sicilian Poet's end ? 


EPISTLE TO THE PIS0s. 


680 
eg 
690 


693 


L 2 Empedocles 


* a * — 


3% EPISTOLA AD ON . 


| Deus immortalis haberi 33 

| Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus ZXtnam 465 
| Inſiluit. fat fas, liceatque perire poetis. 

Iavitum qui ſervat, idem facit ocridenti. 


* 


Nec ſemel hoc fecit; nec ſi retractus erit jam, | 


Fiet homo, et ponet famoſæ mortis amorem. 
Nec ſatis apparet, cur verſus factitet; utrum + 470 
Minxerit in patrios cineres, an triſte bidental 


Moverit inceſtus: certe furit, ac velut urſus 1 8 i 


5 Objectos taveæ valuit & frangere clathros, 


Indoctum 


EPISTLE TO THE PI$SOS. 


Empedocles, ambitious to be thought If 
A God, his name with Godlike honours ſought, 
Holding a worldly life of no account, 

Leap'd coldly into Etna's burning mount. 

Let Poets then with leave reſign their breath, 
Licens'd and priveleg'd to ruſh on death! 

| Who gives a man his life againſt his will, 

Murders the man, as much as thoſe who kill. 

Tis not once only he hath done this deed ; _ 
Nay, drag him forth! your kindneſs wo'n't ſucceed : 


Nor will he take again a mortal's ſhame, 
And loſe the glory of a death of fame. 


Nor is't apparent, why with verſe he's wild: 
Whether his father's aſhes he defal'd ; 
Whether, the victim of inceſtuous love, 
The Blaſted Monument he firiv'd to move: 
Whate'er the cauſe, he raves; and like a Bear, 
Burſt from his cage, and looſe in open air, 


3 Learn d 


700 


705 


710 


4% EPISTOLA AD PISONES. 


Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus. 
Quem vero arripuit, tenet, occiditque legendo, 92 
Non miſſura cutem, niſi plena cruroris, hiruda. 476 


Tg: 5 


EPISTLE TO THE PISOS, 4s 
Learn'd and unlearn'd the Madman puts to flight, 
They quick to fly, he bitter to recite ! 

What hapleſs ſoul he ſeizes, he holds faſt ; 
Rants, and repeats, and reads him dead at laſt : 


£ Hangs on him, ne'er to quit, with ceaſeleſs REY 


Till gorg'd and 2 12 9 771 a very Leech! 719 
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| 1 HAVE reſerved the Notes to this place, that the reader | 
might be left to his genuine feelings, and the natural impreſſion on 
reading the Epiſtle, whether adverſe or favourable to the idea I ventured 
to premiſe, concerning its Subject and Deſign. In the addreſs to my 
learned and worthy friends I faid little more than was neceſſary to open 
my plan, and to offer an excuſe for my undertaking. The Notes 
deſcend to particulars, tending to illuſtrate and confirm my hypotheſis 
and adding occaſional explanations of the original, chiefly intended fon 
the uſe of the Engliſh-Reader, I have endeaveured, according, to, the 
beſt of my ability, to follow the adviee of Roscommon in the lines, 
which I have ventured to prefix to theſe Notes. How far I may be 
entitled to the poetica! bleſſing promiſed by the Poet, the Publick muſt 
determine: but were I, avoiding arrogance, to renounce al} claim to 


it, ſuch an appearance of Modeſty would include a charge of Impertinence | 
for having hazarded this publication. 


M2 | pee) Tbs 


Take pains the GENUINE MEANING 70 explore 
Th here ſweat, there ſtrain, tug the laborious var : 
Search ev ry comment, that your care can find; 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the Poet's MIND: 
Vet be Hot blindly guided by the Throng 3 (OR 
| PheMultitude is'always in the Hrong. ir 11 A 
Whew things appear wmatural or bard, hey 
Cunſali pour Avtron, with HIMSELF e 
Who Knows what Bleſſing Phoebus may beſtow,” 
And future Ages to your labour owe? 

Such Secrets are not eaſily found out, 
But once diſcover'd, leave no room for doubt. 


Tartu ſtamps convicrion in your raviſh'd breaſt, 
ANE Pact and To ok Congo Corner. 
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Tur work of Horace, now under conſideration, has been ſ6 long known, 
and ſo generally received, by the name of The Art of Poetry, that I have, on 
account of that notoriety, ſubmitted this tranſlation. to the Publick, under that 
title, rather than what L hold to be the true one, viz. Horact't EprisTus To. . 
THE Pisos. The Author of the Engliſh Commentary has adopted the ſame - 
title, though directly . own N and, ane W 

n ſame reaſon. | | * 3 


. 


5 Go. * 

The title, i in general. z matter of indifference, is, in the cou inſtance, of” * 
much conſequence. On the title Julius Scaliger founded his invidious, 
and injudicious, attack. De arte quares quid ſentiam. Quid? equidem quod bE 
ARTE, SINE ARTE fraditd. To the Title all the editors, and commentators, 
have particularly ad verted; commonly preferring the Epiſtolary Denomination, 
but, in contradiction to that preference, almoſt univerſally inſcribing the. 
Ebpiſtle, the Art of Poetry. The conduct, however, of Jasox dt Nonkks, a na- 
tive of Cyprus, a learned and ingenious writer of the 16th. century, is very fe- 
markable. In the year 1553 he publiſhed at Venice this work of Horace, ac- 
_companied with a commentary and notes, written in elegant latin, inſeribing 
it, after Quintilian, Q. Horatii Flacci LIBER bs Arti PorTica®, The very 
next year, however, he printed at Paris a ſecond edition, enriching his. notes. 
with many obſeryations on Dante and Petrarch, and changing me __ afrer- 


| . ht hv non fon th lt on ybliht ut Vee, With en of the Gd 
IRE Capi EE OR e 1 


. 0 of N | : 
mature conſideration, to 2, Horatil Flacei Eristot.a 4 Ko de Arte 
Poetics. His motives for this change he aſſigns in the following terms. 


DQrare adductum me primum ſeiant AD tN8careTroxem OPERIS IMMUTANDAM non nd 
. oribus de caufis, & quod formam EpsToL x, non autem Liar, in guo precepta tradantur, , 


del ex iſo prineipis pre ſe ferat, & quod in wetuflis exemplaribus Epiftolarum libros ſul- 
ſequatur, & gu etiam ſummi et preflantiſſimi bomines ita ſentiant, & quod minimz nobis obflet 
Quintiliani t:flimonium, ut nannullis Oidetur. Nam ſi Lu appeliat Quintilianus, non g, 
cur non poſſit inter Erisrol As enumerari, cum et illæ ab Horatio in brot 4 fuerint. 

| Quod vero DE ARTE POETICA idem Quintilianus adjungat, nihil commoveor, cùm et in Ep1sTOL1s 
pracepta de aliqud re tradi Paſſiat, ab eodemgue in omnibus penꝭ, et in tis ad Scavam & Lollium 
pricipud jam faclum videatur, in quibus breviter 20 s inflituit, gud ratione apud majores facile 


werſarentur. 
128 Deſprez, the Dauphin Editor, retains both titles, but "WW, inclining to the | 
Epiſtolary, Autamen ArTEM Po rica vix appellem cum Quintiliano et aliit: malim 
vero Erisrol au nuncupare cum nonnullis eruditis. Monſieur Dacier inſcribes 


_ it, properly enough, agreable to the idea of Porphyty, 9. Horatii Flacci Dx 
Arx PorTica Linx; ſeu, Frets AD PISONES, PATREM, ET 


- FILIOS. _ f 


Julius Sealiger erally lands convided'& critical malice by his poor cavil 
+ at the 8yePposED fitie; and. has betrayed his ignorance of the eaſe and beauty of 
. Fpiſtolary method, as well as the moſt groſs miſapprehenſion, by his ridiculous | 

_ analyſis of the work, reſolving it into thirty-ſix parts. He ſeems, however, to 
have not ill conceived the genius of the poem, in ſaying that it reliſhed of SATIRE. 
This he has urged in many parts of his Poeticks, particularly in the Dedicatory 
4H Fpiſtle to his ſon, not omitting, however, his conſtant charge of Art without 
Art. Horatius ARTEM cum inſcripfit, ADEO SINE ULLA DOCET ARTE, UT SATYRA 
PROPIUS TOTUM OPUS. ILLUD ESSE VIDEATUR. This comes almoſt home to the 
opinion of the Author of the elegant commentaries on the two Epiſtles of 
Horace to the Piſos and to Auguſtus, as expreſſed in the Dedication to the latter: 
Wich the recital of that opinion I ſhall conclude this long note. © The genius 
t of Rome was bold and elevated: but Criticiſm of any kind, was little cultiva- 
«ted, never proſeſſed as an art, by this people. The ſpecimens we have of 

« their ability in this way (of which the moſt elegant, beyond all diſpute, are 

the two epiſtles to Auguſtus and the Piſos) are flight eccofionel attempts; 
© made in the negligence of common ſenſe, and adapted to the peculiar exi- 
« vertices of their own tcfte and learning; ne not by any means the regular 
productions 


= 


; "EY 


«, productions of art,” prot bending nh wat, aa 5 


** give the laſt finiſhing to the critical ſyſtem.” . 


Tranſlated from Horace.) In that very neren ns . pes 
entitled An Eſay on the Learning and Genius of Pope, the Critick recommends, as 
the propereſt poetical meaſure to render in Engliſh the Satires and Epiſtles of 


| Horace, that kind of familiar blank verſe, uſed in a verſion of Ference, attempted . 
ſome years ſince by the Author of this tranſlation. I am proud of the compliment; S 


yet I have varied from the mode preſcribed : not becauſe Roſcommon has already 
given ſuch a verſion; or becauſe I think the ſatyrical hexameters of Horace leſs 
familiar than the irregular Iambicks of Terence. Engliſh Blank Verſe, like the 
Iambick of. Greece and Rome, is peculiarly adapted to theatrical action and 
dialogue, as well as to the Epick, and the more elevated Didactick Poetry: 
but after che models left by Darvax and Port, and in the face of the living 
example of Jounson, who ſhall venture to n rhime in the Oe 
ot Satire and Epiltle ? | 


g9.—TRUST ME, MY Pisos f Credite Pte, 4 


Monſieur Dacier, at a very early period, feels the enge of the perſonal + 
addreſs, that governs this Epiſtle, Remarking op this paffage, he obſerves 
that Horace, anxious to inſpire the Piſos with a juſt taſte, ſays earneſtly Truſt 
me, my Piſos! CreditePiſones! an expreſſion that betrays fear and diſtruſt, leſt 


the young Men ſhould fall into the dangerous error of bad poets, and injudi- by 


cious criticks, who not only thought the want of unity of ſubject a pardonable 
effect of Genius, but even the mark of a rich and luxurlant imagination. And 
although this Epiſtle, continues Monſieur Dacier, is addreſſed indifferently to 
Piſo the father, and his Sons, as appears by v. 24 of the original, yet it js 70 


the ſons in particular that theſe precepts are directed; a conſideration which 


reconciles the difference mentioned by Porphyry. Scribit ad Piſones, viros 
robiles diſertoſque, patrem et filtos;. vel, ut alii volunt, av Pisoxes FRATRES. 


Deſprez, the Dauphin Editor, alfa alſo, in the ſame ſtrain, . 
. feribit Horatius ad patrem et ad filios Piſones, PRASERTIM VERO AD Hog, 


The family of the Piſes, to whom Horace addreſſes this Epiſtle, were called 


Calpurnii, being deſcended from Calpus, ſon of Numa Pompilius, whence 


he afterwards ſtiles them of zbe Pompilian Blood. Pompilins Sanguis! 


LO—— THE VOLUME SUCH] Luken perſimilem. Liber, obſerves Dacier, 
is 2 term applied to all literary productions, of whatever deſcription, This 
3  - remark 


K n bee nib dal hes 3h ails of yen dr Nores, und 
takes off the force of all che arguments founded on n ee 
eee nee. mD 11 ot [21 vel WERE 
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. Voſhus, eating * the Sd * Scaliget, « = ante, ne rs,” REI 
Jed: falluur, cum rrrram putat eie ab Horatio; gui inſciperat Ep1STOLAM ad 
£1 Pisows. Ar gumentum vero, ut in eee ret, ita in Bac eam, 0 alis 
5 rande ſoit. 1 v1v253d 101 b30:15; 19 ol $133 (noi llt *Sy 
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19.— rr WORKS OF PROMISE LARGE, and mien Arriurr x Inceptic | gra- 
bus plerumgue, Sc. Buckingham. s Eſay on Poetry, Roſcommon's Eſſay on 
T ranſlated. Verſes, as as well as the Satires, and art Poztique of Bolleau, and 
Pope's, Eher on Critici iſm, abound with imitations 'of Horace. This paſſage of 
our Author ſeems to have given, birth to the following n of A oper 


4 75 7 
'Tis not u flaſh of fancy, which POET, = is 5 Died bin $6 $f D 
Dazzling our minds, ſets off the ſlighteſt rhimes; y 7 


N 2 


ee Ke 5 
Bright as a blaze, but in a moment done; 2 + 8021'S 22 (M8 7 Sy 


„ ae Wits euprlating;. libs che Gans OY OL u ür def 
15 Which though ſometimes behind a a floyd wes, © 1 
od ©\\Breaks out again, . VVV 


1 c 1 
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7 The ! lines f rope ray pry qe oben a nearer F reſeaiBlatce 
to Bo paſſage of Horace. e 
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* to Cincelt alone their taſte confine, . E 3 
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85 ne yl pe fa eee 962 id 165 wot 
4 . Pleas'd with a work where nothing . een 
n * n x 911 0119 
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Ws of 45 Amilian' claſs 1 2 7 circa ludum— YO near * 
Amilian School; alluding to the Academy of Gladiators of Emilius Lentulus, 
ia whoſe neighbourhood lived many Artiſts and inc $i * eil 


I Wee paſſage alſo is Imitated by Buckingham. 9 e e e 
2 „mee wa Ries F . Art e ere 
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Citi UEG ü whole nod 12 
Without a Genius too; for that's the Sou: 
A Spirit which inſpires the york throughout 
As that of Nature moves the world about. 


Survey THE WHOLE, nor ſeek flight faults to find 


Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 1 


In wit, as Nature, drt n 
Is not th” exactneſs of peculiar part 
Tis not a lip; or eye, we beauty call. 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 

Thin when A r 
(The world's juſt wonder, and ev'n thine, © Rome!) 
No ſingle parts unequally ſurpriſe, 

All comes united to th' admiring eyes | 
No monſtrous height, eee = prin 
Tus Wimme 


The firſt great work, (a taſk perform d by few) 
Ts, that yourſef may tb yourſaff be e:: 
No maſk, nv tricks, nofavour, no reſerve! 
| Difſe# your mind, examine ev'ry nerve. 
Whoever vainly on his ſtrength depends, 
Ne W but like Mzvius ends. 


ene 


Each poet with a different talent writes, 
Horace did ne er aſpire to Epick Bays, 
Examine how your humour is inclin'd, - 

And which the ruling paſſion of your mind: 

Then, ſeek a Poet who your way does bend, 
Aud chuſe an Author as you chuſea friend. 


N 


| 50 on Psd. 2 
pd 33 — illuſtration of this thought. . | + 


e on. Cridiifa. 


56.——SELECT, ALL YE WHO WRITE, A SUBJECT FIT] Sumite materiam, &c. 
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You grow familiar, intimate, and np of fil e o Wir OE 705 N 


L ghts, your words your ſtiles;- your Souty ag ni Aid, wink A 
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dune to Lyrick Lays, though n Wy inapplicable to ſome of the lighter odes 
of Harace,. is- not deferiptive ef the Fneral character 6Fthe"Lyrick* Miiſe. 
Muſa dedit Fidibus Divas Ac. o u e dont ton om 217 or? 


bi ach armies Diver bun aovoat Firmna rad 


Pope takes up the ſame thought in his Eſſay ee, 5 
„ Be ſure yourſelf and your own reach ta know! 4 too 0 0 te ot 
7 * How. far your genius, taſte, and learniag ga; % D wo il on 1 
| Launch not beyond your depth, but bedifervet;: !!17 bis 95107 oy ont 14 
And mark that point. s N in N ute way ow aftive Muir 
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Like Kings we loſe the conqueſts gain before: eta N : 
By vain ambition till to maske tem Or.: ad ho og wifi emoA .-. © 
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Juen in Nores and many other iiiterpreters agree that Horace here tecom- 
"mandy," after Ariſtotle, the artful, elevation of ſtyle by the. uſe of common 
words in an uncommon ſenſe, producing, as doc an air; of familiarity and mag- 
nificence. Some however confine the enpreſſion, callida jundtura, to ſignify 
compound wordt. The Author of the Engliſſ Commentary adopts the firſt con- 
ſtruction; but conſiders the precept in both ſenſes, and illuſtrates each by many 
beautiful examples from the plays of Shakefpeare. "Theſe examples he has ac- 
e del with much elegant and. judicaus ee e as the reader of taſte 
will be 2 ar the following ayes. 


* 22 * 9 
N \ 4 4 


We | The wricers, of that time bad ſo eee eee ha puar 06 
* Idiom, which Shakeſpeare generally follows, has all the air of -»ete/ty, which-ather writers 
©-are-uſellto. aſſet by foreign ... ECO NaN aged ace: 
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bot do many Ways of gepardog from: the uſual and ſimpler Forms of ſpeech, without 
< neglecting, too much the grace of caſe. and perſpicuity ; in which well- tempered licence 
« one of the greateſt, charms of all poetry, but eſpecially of Shakeſpeare's poetry, conſiſts. 
Not that he was always and every where ſo happy. | His expreſſion ſometimes, and by the 
very means, here exemplified, becomes Bard, odſcure, and unndtural, This is the exttemd 
on the other fide.” But in general, we may fay, na 7 ARM 
< of Horice very ably, vr hath hit nee dus kiten good; 8 


A KI 1 Do JE \\ DEED 1 1 


Nee STRAIT-LAC' 9 Cerro Cincrurts Corbegis." FAY de 


Nores differs, and 1 think. very. juſtly, from thoſe who interpret CinFutis to 
ſignify: Joſe, Jere, or nated-—zxzx Tos ©& NVD03, The plain ſenſe of the ra- 


dical word einge is direQly, appoſite. The word achte is here alfumed to 
expreſs a ſevetity of manners, hy an alluſion to an antique gravity of dreſs ; ; 
and the Poet, adds de Neres, very happily, forms a new ward hirnſelf, as a vin- 
dication and example of the licence he, recommends, Cicero numbers M, 


Corn. Cethegus among the old Roman Orators; and Horace himſelf again 


refers to the Cethegi in his Epiſtle ee and on Ses ban INE ES of 
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| Yorke; eee 274% 16 do "? 
Adſciſcet nova quæ genitor. a gh i hang 9 
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u e Ra a pd „ 
Bright thro” the rubbiſh of ſome hundred year; _. KN 
Command old words that long have flept, to wake, 155 1 
Words, that wiſe Bacon, or 1 Valo 1 
Or bid the new be Engliſh, ages hence; n ut gi ng wo 
Fer u. . BLN; e 8903, ene, 

2711 1039381 436 CHILDS 7115 iis) Por. 


the Engliſh Commentary, who has alſo ſubjoined many excellent cis on 


the revival of old words, worthy the particular attention of thoſe Ne eutivate 
proſe as well as poetry, and ſhewing at large, that “s the liches of a kanguage 


4 xe actually increaſed by eining * wards: arge e . * have 
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1 95 () 
te often a ek real weight and dignity, than thoſe of a more "faſbionable caſt, 
« which ſucceed to them. This needs no proof to ſuch as are verſed in the 
earlier writings of any language. —< The growing prevalency of à very dif- 
«. ferent humour, firſt catched, as it ſhould. ſeem, ſiom our commerce with 
+ ©. the French Models, and countenanced iq the too ſcrupulous delicacy of so 
<< GOOD WRITERS AMONGST) OURSELVES, had gone far towards unnerving the 
«  nobleſt modern language, and effeminating the public laſte. — * The rejection 
« of old words, as barbarons, and of many modern c ones, © 45 unpolite,” had 
« ſo exhauſted the frength and fores of our language, that it was high time 
« for ſome maſter-harid to interpoſe, and ſend'vs for ſupplies to our old ports ; 
« which there is the higheſt authority for ſaying, 'tio'bne ever deſpiſed, but · for 
 * a reaſon, not very conſiſtent with his credit to avow': 'Fudem oft omiinb in 
10 noſtris poetis, aut INE&TISSIMAE N 47 Pp," aut 3 
= « -TIS8IMI—Cic. de fin. r neus bun nin 
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| | ; 24146 PIG es, 

$4 3 4 be.! Ut five Pr See Mr. Dun ende in bis ae 
e of our Author, concurs with Monſieur Dacier in obſerving that . Horace 
dere had in view that fine ſimilitude of Homer in the ſixth 

« book of the Iliad, comparing the generations of men o the annual ſucceſ- 


4 ſion of leaves. 
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+1558 ae e Hawk"... | I 
No green in youth, eee, 3 

« Another race the following ſpring ſupplies . 

2 They fall ſucceſſive, and ſucceſlive riſe : \ 

« So generations in their turns decay; 

a $0 flouriſh theſe when thoſe ar paſt away. | 8 i | "#4 wig þ 

Tus trandlator of Homer has himſelf compared yorls e kae, bur in e 
cer view. in his Effay on Criticiſm. tary ke 
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Word are like leaves ; and her hey moſt abound, we Wiley e 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. 
. ds In 


s ſecond a r 


* 


N | 0 


In agocher part of che Ely he perſues che, ce tun et Heu, dn 
Horace, and riſes, I think, above . r 


Short is the date, — an 
And *tis but juſt to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears, © 

When Patriarch-wits ſurviv'd a thouſand years 
Now length of Fame (our ſecond life) is loſt, 
And bare threeſcore is all ev'n that can boaſt; - 
Our ſons their father's failing language ſee, | 5 
And ſuch as Chaucer is, ſhall Dryden be. 0 e 6 
So when the faithful pencil has deſign'd 
Some bright idea of the Maſter's mind, 2 * | 
Where a new world leaps out at his commande. 

And ready Nature waits upon his hand zj _ _ 3 
When the ripe colours ſoſten and unite, | ö 
And ſweetly melt into juſt ſhade and light: LL aig 

_ When mellowing years their full perfection give. et 
And each bold figure juſt begins to live ; + - e hits EIA: elES 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, ee a8 

And all the bright creation fades away! _ 
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This may be underſtood of any harbour; but it is e baue to 
refer to the Portus Julius, a haven formed by letting in the ſea upon the Lu- 
crine Late, and forming a junction between that and the Lake Avernus; 4 
work, commenced by Julius Cæſar, and compleated by Auguſtus, or Agrippa 
under his auſpices... Regi opics Both theſe lakes (ſays Martin) were in Cam- 
pania: the former was deſtroyed. by an earthquake; but the latter is the pre- 
ſent Lago d Auerno. Strabo, the Geographer, who, as well as our Poet, was 
ling at the time, aſcribes this work to Agrippa, and tells us that the Lu- 
crine bay was ſeparated from the Tyrrhene ſea by a mound, ſaid to have been 
"firſt made by Hercules, and reſtored by Agrippa. Philargyrius ſays" that 
ſtorm aroſe at tlie time of the execution of this great work, to which Virgil 1 
ſeems to refer in his mention of this Port, in the courſe of his e a 
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Aigue indignatum magnis friduribus equor, - / EAI Nr ban newt 
Julia qua ponto longe ſonat unda refuſe, | „ 

* 3 eee A], ede ind a 433-002 

LE "Or that I —_ thy Ps, 5 7 . FOR 


Of the vaſt mound, that binds the 1 We din 
Or the diſdainſul ſea, that, ſhut from thence, . % ut io tel wer” 


Roars round the ſtructure, and invades _ wy 7 05416005187} "art 7 
© "There, where ſecure the Julian waters glide, 


FEY where . 1 the Tyrrhene 1 e food hich 
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Tur PonTINE Mann, firſt drained by the Conſul Eli un 


| 58 by Auguſtus and many, many years after by T heodorick, . 


102. 


On ir Taz Rivee, St.] Sen fürn, het The "come of the 


” N changed by nne to prevent inundations. Rant 


f It runs thus. Wet 
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95 The ingenious author of the Engliſh Commentary, to whom I have ſo of- 
ten referred; and to whom T muſt continue to refer, has diſcovered particular 


taſte, judgement, e COT OP, wy ol 


= 
14 


2 
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e EN at large, he proceeds now u ele the' molt obvious 


'« of which being the different ferms and meaſtres of poetick compoſition, he conſiters, in 
this view, [from v. 75 to 86} the four great ſpecies of poetry, to which all others may be 


<6" rediived; the Epic, Bligiact, 'Dramatich, and Lyrick;\ But the diſtinction of the mon- 


e ſune, to be obſerved in the ſeveral ſpecies is ſo obvious, that there can ſcarcely be any 


_ - 4% Hniſtuke ubeut them; The difficulty is to know I from v. 86. to 89] bow far each diy 


e partake of the ſþirit of che other, without deſtroying that natural and neceſſary difference, 
dich onght to ſubſiſt betwixt them all. To explain this, which is a point of great 
ae nigetyz he conſiders I from v. 89 to 99] the caſe of Dramatick Poetry; the two 


« of which are as diſtinct from each other, as any two can be, and, yet there are times, 
"& chen the features of the one will be allowsl to reſemble thle of the other, —But the Por 


had a further view in chuſing this inſtance. For he gets by this mitiins into the main of | 
——WWWWWWWWWWWꝙWWWWWWW Ls pa. 
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« counts, and enlivened by digreſſians, for the regulation of the Rowan STAR.“ Ga 


"Ft is needleG to inſiſt, that my hypotheſis will” not ow us 
entirely in the latter part of this extract; at leaſt in that latitude, to which 
the ſyſtem of the writer carries it: yet I perfectly agree with Mr. Duncombe 
2 the learned Critick, in his obſervations on th's Epiſtle, has ſhe wn, in 
general, rhe connection and dependence of one part with another, in ai 
« clearer light than any other Commentator.” His ſhrewd and delicate com- 
mentary is, indeed, a moſt elegant contraſt to the barbarous analyſis. of Sca-: 
liger, drawn up without the leaſt idea of poetical tranfition, and with the 
- uncouth air of a mere dry logician, or dull grammarian.. I think, however, 
the Order and Method, obſerved in this Epiſtle, is ſtricter than has yet been. 
obſerved,. and that the ſeries of rules is delivered with. great regularity ; : noT: 
exlivened by digreſfions, but paſſing from one topick to another, by the moſt; 
natural and eaſy tranſitions.. The Author's diſcrimination of the different: 
ſtiles of the feveral ſpecies of poetry, leads him, as has been already ſhewn, 
to conſider THE" Dierion of the Drama, and its accommodation to the ir- 
cumſtances and cbaratter of the Speaker. A recapitulation of theſe circum 
ſtances carries him to treat of the due management of characters already knawn,, 
as well as of ſuſtaining thoſe. that are entirely original; to the firſt of which. 
the Poet gives the preference: recommending known CHARACTERS, as well as: 
| known $UBJECTS:: And on the mention of this joint preference, the Author 
leaves further conſideration of be Dicriov, and ſlides into diſcourſe r 
FazLz, which he continues down to the , 


Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 
Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


Having diſpatched the FanLz,, the Poet eee had with Hows. apts 
of Order, to the conſideration of the CHaxacTErs ; not in regard to ſyitable- 
diftion, for of that he has already ſpoken, but in reſpect to the manners; and, 
in this. branch. of his ſubjeR, he has as judiciouſly borrowed from the NRbeto- 
ricks of Ariſtotle, as in the reſt of his Epiſtle from the Poeticks. He then di- 
rects, in its due place, the proper conduct of particular INcIDzxTs. ef the, 
fable; after which he treats of the Cho us; from whence he naturally falls: 
into the biftory of theatrical mustek; which is, as naturally, ſucceeded by an. 
account of the Origin of the Druma itlelf,, which the Poet commences, Jike- 
iin 8 | his; 


FE xvi. ] 
A water AiRode, dow from the Dithyrambick Song, and carries it down to 
the eſtabliſhment of the New Greek Comedy ; from whence he paſſes eaſily 
and . gracefully, to the Roman. STact, acknowledging the merits. of the 
Writers, but pointing out their defects, and adigning the cauſes. He then 
ſubjoins a few general obſervations, and concludes. his long diſcourſe on the. 
Da Aua, having extended it to 275 lines. This diſcourſe, together with the 
reſult of all his refleftions on Poets and Poetry, he then applies in the moſt, 
_ earneſt and perſenal manner to the zxLDER Piso; and with a long and moſt 
mugs Fereraticy, if I may adopt an oratorical term, concludes the it 


116. ra Ertoy s SMALL $0NG.] Extovos Eleges. 


tant differ ate the import af this ee 
4 PIs the Elegy's ſmall ſong. De Nores, Schrevelius, and Deſprez, think it 
refers to the humility of the elegiack ſtile and ſubjects, compared. with epick 
or lyrick ſublimity. Monſieur Dacier rather thinks that Horace reſers here, 
as in the words Verſibus impariter junctis, . Couplets unequal,“ to the uſe of * 
the pentameter, or ſhort verſe, conſiſting of five feet, and joined to the hex- 
- ameter, or long verſe, of fix. This inequality of the couplet Monſieur Da- 
Tier juſtly prefers to the two long Alexandrines of his own country, which ſets. 
almoſt all the French poetry, Epick, Dramatick, Elegiack, or Satyrick, to 
the tune of Derry Down, In our language, the meaſures: are more va- 
rivus,” and more happily conceived. Our Elegy adopts not only anequal 
conplets, but alternate rbymes, which give a plaintive tone to the heroick mea- 
ſure, and are moſt happily uſed in TOE $ beautiful Elegy in a Country Church 


I" : 5 | * "A | We 
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© The ſtory of Thyſtes being of the moſt tragick nature, a banquet « on his 
own children! is commonly interpreted by the Criticks, as mentioned by 
Horace, in alluſion to Tragedy in general. The Author of the Engliſh Com- 
mentary, however, is of a different opinion, ſuppoſing, from a paſſage of Cicero, 
that the Poet means to glance at the 'Thyeftes of Eunius, and to pay an ob- 
que ü to Varius, who had written A tragedy on the ſame ſubject. 


b The fame learned/ Critick alſo takes it for granted, chat che Tragedy of 
| 3 3 point at tragedies of 
a Euripides, 


— 


t K 3 


Furipides, on theſe ſubjects, tranſlated into Latin, and 3 to the | 
Wen rere e eg e by Eunius, Accius, or Mæviusn. 


One of this Critick's notes on this part of the Epiſtle, 8 00 the uſe Pb 
pure poetry. in the Drama, abounds with * . and refined criti- 
iſ] | p A a 172 : 3 0 | ( m_ 


I $0,———They muſ have PASSION , on] Doxera fant. | The Poet, with 
great addreſs, includes Tae -SaNECENTS under. the. ee of Die- 


TION, 


. ous merges age... 
Forces expreſſion from the rarrurvr Tou. 


Buckingham has treated the ſubject of Dialogue viy kappth' Eſſay on 
Poetry, glancing, but not ſeryilely, at this part of Horace. 


"Figures of Speech, which Poets think ſo fine, 

Alrt's needleſs varniſh to make Nature ſhine, - _ — 
Are all, but Paint upon a beauteous face, E 2k, ens nh, 
And in Deſcriptions only claim a _— a rr 
But to make Rage Gleiss, and. Grief eb 
From lovers in deſpair fine things to force, | 
Muſt needs ſucceed 3 M „n bn; 259 

A dying hero miſerably witty 


boi. — Bs nor bobn — nent? Nec Je incipies. Mott of the 


Criticks obſerve, that all theſe documents, deduced from 2be Epick, are in- 5 


tended, like the reduction of the Iliad into acts, as directions and admonitions 

to the Dramatict writer. Nam ff in Eror a5 gravitate omnia poematum ge- 
neræ præcellit, ait _ principium lene 2 e debere; Luanto magis in TRAGOEDIA. et 
| eoMoBDIA, idem videri debet? ſays de Nores. Preceptim de tnitio grandiori 
evitando, quod tam Exicus quam Tuaoicus cavere debet; ſays the Dauphin 
Editor. II faut ſe ſouvenir qu Horace applique à la Tragedie les rules du Poeme 
_ Epique. Car fi ces debuts eclatans ſont ridicules dans la Poeme Epique, ils le ſont 
encore plus dans la 7 ragedie: ſays Dacier. The Author of the Engliſh Com- 
mentary makes the like obſervation,” and uſes it to enforce his ſyſtem of the 
Epiſtle's being intended as a Criticiſm on the Roman Drama, 


0 202 —Lit⸗ 


fo Phy | 7 28 71 

off 2 il the rule BAtLLAD<monGen's chant of old} Us" lee; Cy- 
or teus olim. ] Scriptor Cvelieus ſignifies an itinerant Rhymer travelling, 
like Shakeſpeare' Mad Tom, to wakes,. and fairs, and market-towns. Tis 


not preciſely known. who was the. Cyclick Poet here meant. Some have aſ- 
cribed the character to Mævius, and Roſcommon has adopted that : idea. we 


1 _  Whogyer r on his /frength depends, ö 
n Begins like Voir, but like Mazvivs rn altre 
That Wretch, in ſpite of his forgotten rhimes, Fr ee 
Condemn'd to live to all ſucceeding times, | 
3 With pompous nonſenſe, and a bellowing 2”. 
Sung lefty Ilium, tumbling- autor? aa Men eee tr 
That-noify, nauſeous, GAPING FOOL bs. CC 
led when, with aniverſal ſcorn, | Ho gates A AgS 
— 9G, cots Mats ea bor, rae, ee 
„ uu m melee. 


a The pompous exordium of $tatius is well Then and the fragments of En- 
nius prefent us a moſt tremendous commencement of his Annals. ; 


Honk RoMoLEUM. CERTANMINA PANGO DUELLUM! 


c 


this is indeed Y 3 r 2801 bai 
1 to ſplit our ears Ander 75 . i 
5 With guns, drums, trumpet, blundebuſ, and bun wot 


4 21 1 — , Muſe, the Sa. c. J Homer's opening of the Odyſſey. 
: This rule is perhaps no where ſo c ely abſerved as in the Paradiſe Laſt. 
„Homer s Mow aut: Nea or, his Arfpa es evere, Mur! or, Virgil's Arma, 

p virumgue cans !. are all boiſterous and vehement, in compariſon with the calm- 
neſs and modeſty of Milton's meek approach, 


iy % $4, OS Man's fiſt diſobedience, be. | 
al | 


a 41 ee the Cycleps, Ge! 8 deln, 0 cum * 
2 elope Charybdim, Stories, that occur in * Odyſſey. 


% 


218-1 g==Diamed's 


** } 


3 -- Double Egg.] PEN 


The return of Diomede is not mentioned by Hive; but is aid 6 to a | 
| ſubject of a tedious Poem by Antimachus; and to Staſimus is aſcribed a Poem, 
called the Little Mad, begining with the nativity . Helen. 


257. — Hear now] Tv, quid ego, Ge. 


This invocation, ſays Dacier juſtly, i is not addreſſed to cither of the Piſos, 
but to the Dramatick Writer generally, | 


| 229,——The Cloth cors Down,] Aulza. manentis. This is tranſlated ac- 
cording to modern manners ; for with the Antients, the Cloth was raiſed at 
the Concluſion of the Play. 8 in Virgil's en * 


Vel ſcena ut verſis Aſcodat frentibes. atque bags 253 Vina ad 4 
Purpurea intexti TOLLANT AULZA Britain. 


Where the proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene ; & 2 ek 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, / | BGk MATTIE SIS bo 


| Ant hn the eh wh hr fm aun. 
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0 * 


| Daroun,” 


2 30. - s ſeveral ages, G7 #tatis MALL) Ec. Jaſon, Tio i 
takes notice of the particular ſtreſs, that Horace lays on the duc diſcrimination 
of the ſeveral Ayes, by the folemnity with which he introduces the mention of 
them: The ſame Critick ſubjoins a note alſo, which I ſhall tranſcribe, as a 
ſerves to iNuſtrate a Popular mou in A "Ie ee N n reger, 


All the world's a ſtage, Nuala c 
Abb woe) many oy 
They have their. exits and their entrances,  , _ 
And one man in his time plays many parts: * 
lis acts being VA ARS. eee, add ered 
Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arm: HET wh Tet” 
Ae thay, che wn e e he with his edel, 13 3 
e „ „ TINS 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover; et eat) Ak 115148 


Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad © UN008e'2" 21 e585 Sr 
Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow. Then, ve, 5 ; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard,. 1637 9252 mate. = 
_ Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel 17 1 23 12h, 
O 2 | Seeking 


x 1 


: Seeking the bubble reputation * 
Even in the carinon's mouth. And then, the juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
Wich eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And fo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 
With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on fide ; 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes, 
And whiſtles in his ſound, Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, fans every thing. 


Animadverti A PLERISQUE hominis ætatem IN SEPTEM DIVISAM ESSE PARTES, n- 
FANTIAM, PUERITIAM, ADOLESCENTIAM, JUVENTUTEM, VIRILITATEM, SENECTU= 
| TEM, & ut ab illis dicitur, DECREPITATEM. In hac verd parte nihil de IxrANTIÆ 
moribus Horatius, cum nibil ea ætas præter vagitum babeat proprium, idedque in- 
fantis perſona minimè in ſcend induci poſſit, quad ipſas rerum voces reddere neque 

dum ſciat, negue valeat. Nihil de moribus item bujus etatis, quam, fi latin? li- 
cet, BECREPITATEM vocabimus, QUE ATAS QUODAMMODO INFANTILE RESPON= 


DET: de JUVENTUTE. autem &  ADOLESCENTIA ſimul pertractat, quad et flu- 


diis, et naturd, & woluntate, param, aut nihil inter ſe 4 Herant. Ariſtoteles 
etiam in libris ad Ybeodettem omiſit & PuUERInIaM, & meritd cum minime apud 
pueros, vel de pueris fit orator habiturus orationem. Ille enim ad hoe em ætate per- 
ſonarum differentiam adhibet, ut inſtituat oratorem, quomodo maratũ uti debeat ora- 
 Fione, id eft, eorum moribus, apud ques, & 4. quibns ny eee. 


It appears from hence, that it was common for the waiters of that time, as 
well as Shakeſpeare's Jaques, to divide the life of Man into szvzn acts, viz. 
Infancy, Childhood, Puberty, Youth, "Manhood, Old Age, and Detrepitude ; 
« which laſt, (ſays Denores) in ſome ſort anſwers to Infancy,” or, as Shakeſ- 
Ap expreſſes it, is SECOND CHILDISHNESS. ears 


« Before Shakeſpeare” 8 dime, Gon Warburton, [even alts was no unuſual di- 
viſion of a play, fo that there is a * . than appears at firſt ſight in this. 
& image.” 


— 


LT 

ce image.” Mr. Steevens, 3 informs us that the plays of that early 
period were not divided into acts at all. It is moſt probable therefore that 
Shakeſpeare only copied the moral philoſophy (the Socraticæ chartæ) of his 
own day, adapting it, like Ariſtotle and Horace, to his own purpoſe ; and, I 
think, with more felicity, than either of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, by con- 
triving to introduce, and diſcriminate, every one of THE SEVEN AGES. This: 
he has effected by aſſigning srariex and CHARACTER to ſome of the ſtages, 
which to Ariſtotle and Horace appeared too ſimilar to be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Thus PuzzrxTyY, Four, Manmroop, and Orp Aon, become 
under Shakeſpeare's. hand, the Love, the SoLDies, the JusTict, and the lean: 
and ſlipper'd PanTaLoon ; while the zatural qualities of the InzanT, the 
Boy, and the DoTasD, afford ſufficient materials for poetical deſcription. 


: 262 mmm Thus YrAaRsS ADVANCING many comforts bring, 17 We” 
And FLY1NG bear off many on their wing. 


Multa ferunt anv1 vENIENTES commoda ſecum, 
Multa RECEDENTES adimunt. 


Ariſtotle conſiders the powers of the body in a ſtate of advancement tilt 
the 35th year, and the faculties of the mind progreſſively improving till the 
49th; from which periods they ſeverally decline. On which circumſtance, 
applied to this paſſage of Horace, Jaſon de Nores elegantly remarks, Vita 
enim noſtra videtur ad VIRILITATEM zue, qud IN STATU paſita eſt, QUENDAM 
QUASI PONTEM ætatis ASCENDERE, ab edque inde DESCENDERE, Whether Ad- 
diſon ever met with the commentary of De Nores, it is perhaps impoſſible to 
diſcover. But this idea of the ascenT and DEcLivity of the BrIDoe of Hu- 
Man Lies, ftrongly reminds us of the delightful 'Vifon of MZA. 


288.—-An attor's part Tat Cnorus ſhould ſuſtain. Acloris partes Con us, Sc. 


See alſo Ariſtotle C weg. genf. x. j.] The judgment of two ſuch critics, and the prac- 

« tice of wiſe antiquity, concurring to eſtabliſh this precept concerning the Chorus, it ſhould | 
„ thenceforth, one would think, have become a fundamental rule and maxim of the ſtage. 
4 s * And 


[7 xx. ] 


* And ſo indeed it appeared to ſome few writers. The moſt admired of the Preach tra 
4 oic poets ventured to introduce it into two of his latter plays, and with ſuch ſucceſs, 
<< that, as one obſerves, It ſhould, in all reaſon, have dijabuſed his countrymen on this head : 
<c * Peſſai heureux de MH. Racine, qui les [chœurs] a fait revivre dans ArHALIE et dans EsT- 
ce HER, drvroit, il ſemble, nous avoir detrompex ſur cet article. [P. Brumoi, vol. i. p. 105. ] 
And, before him, our Milton, who, with his other great talents, poſſeſſed a ſupreme know- 
&« ledge of antiquity, was ſo ſtruck with its uſe and beauty, as to attempt to bring it into 
% our language. His Sampſon Agoniſtes was, as might be expected, a. maſter-piece, But 
even his credit hath not been ſufficient to reſtore the Chorus. Hear a late Proſeſſor of the 
s art declaring, De choko nihil diſſerui, quia non ęſt eſſentialis dramati, atque d neotericis pe- 
« nitus, ET, ME JUDICE, MERITO REPUDIATUR. [Præl. Poet. vol. ii. p. 188.] Whence 
* it hath come to paſs that the chorus hath been thus neglected is not now the enquiry. But 
& that this critic, and all ſuch, are greatly out in their judgments, when they preſume to 
e cenſure it in the ancients, muſt appear (if we look no further) from the double uſe, in- 
“ ſiſted on by the poet, For, 1. A chorus interpoſing, and bearing a part in the progreſs of 
ic the action, gives the repreſentation that probability [*], and ſtriking reſemblance of real 
< life, which every man of ſenſe perceives, and feels the want of upon our ſtage; a want, 
ce which nothing but ſuch an expedient as the chorus can poſſibly relieve. And, 2. The 
40 importance of its other office [1. 196] to the utility of the repreſentation, is ſo great, that, 
<« in a moral view, nothing can compenſate for this deficiency. For it is neceſſary to the 
« truth and decorum of characters, that the manners, bad as well as good, be drawn in 
ce ſtrong, vivid colours; and to that end that immoral ſentiments, forcibly expreſſed and 
& ſpecioufly maintained, be ſometimes imputed to the ſpeakers. Hence the ſound philoſophy 
of the chorus will be conſtantly wanting, to rectify the wrong concluſions of the audi- 
<«. ence, and prevent the ill impreſſions that might otherwiſe be made upon it. Nor let any 
« one ſay, that the audience is well able to do this for itſelf: Euripides did not-find even 
« an Athenian theatre ſo quick-ſighted. The ſtory is well known, [Sen. Ep. 115.] that when 
«this painter of the manners was obliged, by the rules of his art, and the character to be 
« ſuſtained, to put a run of bold ſentiments in the mouth of one of his perſons, the people 
* inſtantly took fire, charging the poet with the imputed villainy, as though it had been his 
cc wn. Now if ſuch an audience could fo eaſily miſinterpret an attention to the truth of 
s character into the real doctrine of the poet, and this too, when a Chorus was at hand to 
correct and diſabuſe their judgments, what muſt be the caſe, when the whole is left to 
* the ſagacity and penetration of the people? The wiſer ſort, it is true, have little need 
« of this information. Yet the reflexions of ſober ſenſe on the courſe and occurrences 


— 


» Nel avantage ne peut Fl Die poete] pax tirer Pune troupe d acteurs, qui rempliſſent ſa ſcene, qui rendent plus ſen- 
Fila bo continuitè de Pain, et qui la font parojtre VR AISEMBLABLE, fuiſqu'il neſt pas naturel qu*elle ſa paſſe ſons 
Semoins. On ne ſent que trop le wuide de notre Theatre ſans cherurs, Cc. [Les Theatre des G recs, vol. i. p. 105-] © 


— « of 2 
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of the repreſentation, clothed in the nobleſt dreſs of poetry, and enforced by. the joint 
* powers of harmony and action (which is the true character of the Chorus) might make it,, 
even to ſuch, a no. unpleaſant or unprofitable entertainment. But theſe two are a ſmall 
o part of the uſes of the chorus; which in every light is ſeen ſo important to the truth, de- 
c corum, and dignity of the tragic ſcene, that the modern ſtage, which hath not thought 
proper to adopt it, is even, with the advantage of, ſometimes, the juſteſt moral painting 
« and ſublimeſt imagery, but a very faint ſhadow of the od; as muſt needs appear to thoſe 
« who have looked into the ancient models, or, diveſting themſelves of modern prejudices, 
« are diſpoſed to conſult the dictates of plain ſenſe. For the uſe of ſuch, I once deſigned: 
« to have drawn into one view the ſeveral important benefits ariſing to the drama from 
c the obſervance of this rule, but have the pleaſure to find. myſelf prevented by a ſenſible: 
4 diſſertation of a good French writer, which the reader will find in. the vii tom. of the 
« Hiſtory of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres.—Or, it may be ſufficient to re- 
<« fer the Engliſh reader to the late tragedies of ELTRIDA and Caractacus; which do- 


& honour to modern poetry, and are a better apology, than any I could make, for the 
ancient Chorus ore, on the Art of Poetry... þ 


Though it is not my intention to agitate, in this place, the long diſputed queſ- 
tion concerning the expediency, or inexpediency, of the Cnhoxus; yet I cannot 
: diſmiſs the above note without ſome farther obſervation. In. the firſt place then 
I cannot think that Se. judgment of two ſuch Criticks as Ariſtotle and Horace, can 
be deciſively quoted, as concurring with the practice of wiſe antiquity, ro- 
ESTABLISH THE CHoRus. Neither of theſe 709 Criticks have taken up the 
queſtion, each of them giving directions for the proper conduct of the 
Cuokus, conſidered as an eſtabliſned and received part of Tragedy, and 
indeed originally, as they both tell us, the whole of it. Ariſtotle, in his 
Poeticks, has not ſaid much on the ſubje& ; and from the little he has ſaid, 
more arguments might perhaps be drawn, in favour of the omiſſien, than for 
the introduction of h CHñoRus. It is true that he ſays, in his 4th chapter, that 
« Tragedy, after many changes, pauſed, having gained its natural form: *naxxe; 
ptabonds peraCanGuce , Tpayudid wnavoaro, ire toys Tir favlis guow, This might,, 
at firſt ſight, ſeem to include his approbation of he Cnorvs, as well as of all. 
the other parts of Tragedy then in uſe: but he himſelf expreſsly tells us in the 
very ſame chapter, that he had no ſuch: meaning, ſaying, that to enquire: 
whether Tragedy be HUE in its parts, either conſidered in itſelf, or with 
c relation 

ſp 


I iy 1 


< relation to rhe theatre, was foreign to his Preſent purpoſe.” 'T2 wy ed, 
Emioxoneir, © ape Ext "Sn 1 Tpaywdid 73s inayas, & ov, avſo T6 ua E s xpioueroy, xdt 
pls Ta Oed vpe, Ae byes. In the paſſage from which Horace has, in the 
verſes now before us, deſcribed the office, and laid down the duties of the 
Cnoxvs, the paſſage referred to by the learned Critick, the words of Ariſtotle 
are not particularly favourable to the inſtitutien, or much calculated to re- 
commegd the uſe of it. For Ariſtotle there informs us, © that Sophocles alone 
<« of all the Grecian writers, made the Cnokus conducive to the progreſs of 
te the fable: not only even Euripides being culpable in this inſtance ; but 
« other writers, after the example of Agathon, introducing Odes as little to 
ee the purpoſe, as if they had borrowed whole ſcenes from another play.“ 
Kd. 1 x- Js ire de uTorattly Ter dHj,E)ͤ . Kai joproy Elva TE GAs, Kal } auveyarigs 
BD "$24 jun” 5 wap Evfrxidn, du Gomep Taps Eoporne. Tos I: N, T@ Sidoura parry 
5 7 ted. n dn Thai 881 J 9 Wige Auer, . pF ae: Aypdvevce To TOTS, 
1 


Kadi To 74 d,, 7 nh ddr, i. p i ans tis dans -dpput]reer, , inegid\oy Taro; 
Is. Tu. k. m.] 


On the whole therefore, whatever may be the merits, or advantages of be 
Mp Cnonus, I cannot think that the judgment of Ariſtotle or Horace can be adduced 
in recommendation of it. As to the PROBABILITY given to the repreſentation, by 
the Chokvs inter peſing and bearing a part in the action; the Publick, who have lately 
Feen a troop of ſingers aſſembled on the ſtage, as a Cnhokus, during the whole 
repreſentations of 'ELrziDa and CaRacTacus, - are competent to decide for 
© themſelves, how far ſuch an expedient, gives a more ſtriking reſemblance of human 
life, than the common uſage of our Drama, As to its importance in a moral 
= view, to correct the evil impreſſion of vicious ſentiments, imputed to the ſpeakers ; 
| the ſtory told, to enforce its uſe for 'this purpoſe, conveys a proof of its 
ineffcacy. To give due force ro ſentiments, as well as to direct their proper 
tendency, depends on the fkill and addreſs of the Poet, independent of the 
CroRvs. 


* Mlonſicur Dacier, as well as the author of the above note, cenſures the mo- 
| dern ſtage for having rejected the Chokus, and having loſt thereby a? leaft 
i balf its probability, and its GREATEST ORNAMENT ; Jo that our Tragedy is but 
a very faint ſhadow of the o. Learned Criticks, however, do not, perhaps, 

* conſider; that if it be expedient to revive the Chokus, all the other parts of the 
Angient Tragedy muſt be revived along with it. Ariſtotle mentions Mustcx 
as 


((iy ) - 
as one of the ſix parts of Tragedy, and Horace no ſooner introduces the Cno- 
Rus, but he proceeds to the Pies and Eyre. If a Cnoxvs be really neceſſary, 
our Dramas, Ike thoſe * iche antients, ſhould be rendered wholly myfical; the 
Daeers alſo wil then claim their place, a and the pretenſions of Veſtris and 
Noverre mult be admitted as claſſical. Such a ſpeQacle, if not more natural 
than the modern, would at leaſt be conſiſtent ; but to introduce a groupe of 
ſpectutorial actors, SPEAKING: in one part of the Drama, and Sivemc in ano- 
ther, is as ſtrange and incokerent a medley, and full as ere as s the 
dialogue and airs of the Brooar's Or EAA! Kh 
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ne or FOREIGN #0 the GENERAL THEME. 
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A in quid medio, Sc. | AW eds ern 


On this paſſage the authoy of the,Engliſh Commentary thus remarks, How 
ce neceſſary this advice might be to the writers of the Auguſtan age cannot cer 
< tainly appear; but, if the practice of Seneca may give room for ſuſpieion, 
60 it ſhould ſeem to have been much wanted in whom ſcarcely believe there 
ir or SINGLE tusraxex, of the CnHokus being employed in 2 a Hanfer, 
1 conſonant to its true efid and Character. 2255 ene 
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The ledrned Critick ſeems kate * believe, and the plays under the'name m . 
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man Sthie was not Aras: to anſwer the ends of its e Ariſto te, 
has told us juſt the ſame thing, with an exception in favour of Sophocles, of the 
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8 IN IT TO VIRTUE PROVE A GUIDE AND FRIEND. 
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44 The cb ay 0 poet; is to tale the 2 6 4h the 8 ond virtubus, i; e. is elways to 
i ſuſtain a moral character. But this will need ſome explanation and reſtriction. To con- 
ceive aright of its office, we muſt-fuppoſe tie Chorus to be à number of perſons, by ſome 
«1 probable cauſe aſſombled together, 4s. wieneſſes and ſpectators of the great action of the 
drama. Such perſons, ns- they canner be wholly unintereſted in what” paſſes before them,” 
TY * very naturally bear ſome ſhare in the repreſentation, This will principally conſiſt in 


7 declaring 


» F 
„11. 


( i) 
4e declaring their ſentiments, and indulging their reflexions freely on the ſeveral events and 
« diſtreſſes as they ſhall ariſe, Thus we ſee the moral, attributed to the Chorus, will be no 
< other than the dictates of plain ſenſes ſuch, as muſt be obvious to every thinking obſerver 


Hof the action, who is under the influence of no peculiar partialities from .affettion or 


« intereſt. Though even theſe may be ſuppoſed i in 8 where . mr, towards which 
<< they draw, is N as virtuous. 


cc A Chorus, tan. a tated part of virtue ; becauſe 


40 ee and dees, 
« when acting freely and unconſtrained.” e Notes on the Art of Poetry. 


297 ._——FAITHFUL AND SECRET.,—— ein: tegat commiſſa. 


On this nice part of the duty of the Cnoxvs the author of the _— 
Commentary thus remarks. 


This important advice is not always 25 to be followed. Much indeed will depend on 
« the choice of the ſubject, and the artful conſtitution of the fable. Yet, with all his care, 
« the ableft writer will ſometimes find himſelf embarraſſed by the CRokxus. I would here be 
« underſtood to ſpeak chiefly of the moderns. For the ant ients, though it has not been at- 
ce tended to, had ſome peculiar advantages over us in this reſpect, reſulting from the prin- 

e ciples and practices of thoſe times. For, as it hath been obſerved of the ancient epic 
« muſe, that ſhe borrowed much of her ſtate and dignity from the falſe theology of the pagan 
„ world, ſo, I think, it may be juſtly ſaid of the ancient tragic, that ſhe has derived great 
« advantages of probability from its miſtaken moral. If there be truth in this reflection, it 
44 n of the ancient choirs, that have been moſt objected to by the 
* Wer 


After two eie from Euripides; in one of which the a Chokus 

conceals the premeditated ſuicide of Phædra; and in the other abets Medea's 

intended murder of ber children; both which are moſt ably vindicated by the 
Critick ; the note concludes in theſe words. 


} « In ſum, though theſe acts of ſevere avenging juſtice might not be according to the expreſs 

1 4 jetter of the laws, or the more refined concluſions of the Poxch or AcabR ; yet there is | 
1 « no doubt. that they were, in the general account, eſteemed fit and reaſonable. - And, it is to 

| « be obſerved, in order to paſs a right judgment on the ancient Chorus, that, though in virtue of 

4 « their office, they were obliged univerſally to ſuſtain a moral character; yet this moral was 

; « rather political and popular, than ſtrictly legal or philoſophic. Which is alſo founded on 

| pos. — tne Wry 17 Ie A of virtue 


(r, 


« and ſociety, on the principles and ſentiments, already ſpread and admitted amongſt the people, 
<« and not to correct old errors, and inſtruct them in philoſophic truth.” 


One of the cenſurers of Euripides, whoſe opinion is controverted in the 
above note, is Monſieur Dacier ; who condemns the Cnoxvs in this inſtance, as 
not only violating their moral office, but tranſgreſing the laws of Nartugz 
and of God, by a fidelity, so vicious and crIMINaL, that theſe women, [tbe | 
Cnokus I] ought to fly away in the Car of Medea, to eſcape the puniſhment due 
to them. The Annotator above, agrees with the Greek Scholiaſt, that zhe 
Corinthian women (the Cnokus) being free, properly deſert the intereſts of 
Creon, and keep Medea's ſecrets, for the ſake of juſtice, according to their 
cuſtom, Dacier, however, urges an inſtance of their infidelity in the Ion of 
Euripides, where they betray the ſecret of Xuthus to Creuſa, which the 
French Critick defends on account of their attachment to their miſtreſs ; and 
adds, that the rule of Horace, like other rules, is proved by the exception. 
« Beſides (continues the Critick in the true ſpirit of French gallantry) ſhould 
« we ſo heavily accuſe the Poet for not having made an aſſembly of women 
© KEEP A SECRET?” D'ailleurs, peut on faire un fi grand crime à un poete, de 
n avoir pas fait en ſorte qu'une troupe de femmes garde un ſecret ? He then con- 
cludes his note with blaming Euripides for the perfidy of Iphigenia at Tauris, 
who abandons theſe faithful guardians of her ſecret, by flying alone with 
Oreſtes, and leaving them to the fury of Thoas, to which they muſt d dern 
expoſed, but for the intervention of Minerva. 


On the lu it appears that the moral importance of the Cnoxvs = be 
conſidered with ſome limitations : or, at leaſt, that the Cuokus is as liable to 
be miſuſed and miſapplied, as any part of modern Tragedy. ' —- {7 


300. 


The Pies of M ibi, non ut nunc, ec. 


« This, ſays the author of the Engliſh Commentary, is one of thoſe many paſſages in 
« the epiſtle, about which the critics have ſaid a great deal, without explaining any thing. 
In ſupport of what I mean to offer, as the true interpretation, I obſerve, 

« That the poet's intention certainly was not to cenſure the falſe refinements of their 
« ſtage-muſic ; but, in a ſhort digreſſive hiſtory (ſuch as the didactie form will ſometimes 
« require) to deſcribe the riſe and progreſs of the true. This I collect, 1. From the expreſſions 
. * itſelf, which cannot, without violence, be underſtood in any other way. For, as; to the 
wy words licentia and bracts; which have e much of the difficulty, the Falle means : 


(Kii) 
i freer uſe; not a lreentirufiie/s, properly ſo called; and the ether only expreiiis a,vehemence and 
"«c rapidity of language, naturally productive of a quicker elocution, fuch 28 muſt of courſe 
c attend the mote numerous harmony of the lyre: not, as M. Dacier tranſlates it, une 
<0 elogutrce temeraàire et outree, an extravagant, MKtaining ang; afteRation of ſtyle, 2. From 
< the reaſan of the thing ; which makes it incredible, that the muſic of the theatre ſhould then 
« be moſt complete, when the times were barbarous, and entertainments of this kind little 
4 encouraged or underſtood. 3. From the charadter of that muſic, itſe F; for the rudeneſs 


« of which, Horace, in effect, apologizes i in defending it only on the ſcore of the * 
ſtate * the ey: and the ſimplicity of its judges. 


The . interpretation of chis part of the "Epiſtle i is, in my opinion, 
extremely juſt, and exactly correſponds with the explication of De Nores, who 
cenſures Madius for an erior ſimilar to that of Dacier. Nen re#? ſentire uidetur 


Madius, dum putat potius IN. ROMANORUM LUXURIAM- invectum Horatium, quam 
DE MELODIZ INCREMENTO tractaſſe. 


' 


Tur Musick, having always been a kebelkry appendage to the Cnoxrs, 
J cannot (as has already been hinted in the note on J. 100 of this verffon) 


Conſider the Poet's notice of the Pipe and Lyre, as a digreſſion, notwithſtanding 
it includes a ſhort hiſtory of the rude ſimplicity of the Muſick in the earlier 
ages of Rome, and of its ſubſequent improvements. The Chokus too, being 
originally the whole, as well as afterwards a legitimate part of Tragedy, the 
Poet naturally traces the Drama from its origin to its moſt perfect ſtate in 
Greece; and afterwards compares its progreſs and improvements with the 
Theatre of his own country. Such is, I think, the natural and eaſy method 
purſued by Horace; though it differs in ſome meaſure from the order and 
en pointed out by che author of the En gliſh Wr 


314: For what, alas! cenild: eee e e tr. Ba 10 


Of ruſticks revelling o'er country cheer, 
A motley groupe; high, low; and Toth, and ſum," „ 
Diſtinguiſn but ſhrill ſqueak, and droniſh = h evil eig E 

m——Indotus quid enim ſaperet, liberque . oe „ 2dp 1 
Rulicus ur bano confuſus, ary e, en : Woge 


: #4» 
% - 
Ec. 1365 #43 


Theſe lines, rather breaking in upon the continuity efichetifbory of chemie 8 
muſick, create ſome obſcurity, which has given birth to various interpretations; 
The author of the Engliſh Commentary, who always endeavours to dive to the 
very bottom of his fubject, underitands this couplet of Horate as à /neer on 
3 thoſe 


(( »3m1x) ) 


thoſe grave philoſophers, who conſidered theſe ' refinements of the muſick as 
corruptions. He interprets the paſſage at large, and explains the abu 
two lines in theſe words. Nor let it be objected than this freer harmony was 
ec itſelf an abuſe, a corruption of the ſevere and moral mufick of antient times. 
« Alas! we were not as yet ſo wiſe, to ſee the inconveniences of this imptove- 
« ment. And how ſhould we, conſidering the nature and end of theſe 


« theatrical entertainments, and the ſort of men of which our theatres were 
cc made up? ; | 


This interpretation is ingenious 3 but Jaſon De Nores gives, I think, a 
more eafy and unforced explanation of this difficult paſſage, by ſuppoling it 
to refer (by way of parentbeſis) to what had juſt been ſaid of the original 
rude ſimplicity of the Roman theatrical muſick, which, ſays the Poet, was at 
leaſt as poliſhed and refined as the taſte of the audience. This De Nores 
urges in two ſeveral notes, both which I ſhall ſubmit to the reader, leaving it 


to him to determine how far I am to be juſtified in lb . . * 
ta his interpretation. | 


The firſt of theſe notes contains at large his reproof of Madius for having, 
like Dacier, ſuppoſed the Poet to cenſure the improvements that he en 


meant to commend. > 
Quare non ref videtur ſentire Madius, dum putat potius in Romanorum 

luxuriam invettum Horatium, quam de melodie increments tract aſſe, cùm SEPSUM 
INTERPRETANS, quid fibi voluerit per hæc, luce clarius, oftendat, 

Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vincta, tubæque Emula. Er, 

Sic priſcæ motumque, & luxuriam addidit arti 

Tibicen, traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem: 

Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſeveris, 

Et tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia præceps. 


Ad quid enim tam longd digreſſione extra rem prope tum i 66 We bene, 
em de tis nibil aliud dicat, quam eos geniv ac voluptatibus indulgere : cum potius 
VETERES ROMANOS INSIMULARE  VIDEATUR IGNORANTIE, Wo D IG NORA VR: 
NIN T SON! ET MUSICES VENUSTATEM ET JUCUNDITATEM, ILbA PRIOR SCLLACKT | 
INCONDITA.ET RUDI ADMODUM CONTENTI, dum ait; 


* * * 
"Ra SEM: oo + oY 
\ > „ N 3 o m2 | * p * 


/ L. : 


* 30d 


( xxx ) 
Indoctus quid enim ſaperet, liberque laborum, 
'Rufticus urbano confuſus, turpis honeſto ? 


The other note is expreſsly applied by way of comment on this 57 a 
itſelf. 


 InDoeTus QUIDENIM SAPERET?] Reddit rationem OUASI PER DIGRESSIONEM, 
vrcurrens tacitæ objectioni, QUARE ANTEA APUD ROMANOS MUSICA MELODIA 
PARVA AUT NULLA PENE FUERAT : QUIA, inquit, INDOCTI IGNARIQUVE RERUM 
-OMNIUM VETERES ILLI NONDUM POTERANT JUDICARE DE MELODIA, utpote apud 
eos re novd, atque inuſitatd, neque illius jucunditatem deguſtare, Qy1Bus vxxBIS 1M- 
ERIrIAM EORUM, RUSTICITATEMQUE DEMONSTRAT, 


Upon the whole De Nores appears to me to have given the true ſenſe of the 
paſſage. I-am no friend to licentious tranſpoſitions, of arbitrary variations, 
of an author's text; yet I confeſs, I was ſtrongly tempted, in order to elucidate 
this perplexed paſſage, to have carried theſe two lines of Horace four lines 
back, and to have inſerted them immediately after the 207th verſe. 
Et frugi, caſtus, verecunduſque coibat. 


The Engliſh reader, who wiſhes to try the experiment, is deſired to read the 
four lines, that compoſe my verſion, immediately after the 3oyth line, 
With modeſt mirth indulg'd their ſober taſte. 


q18.——Taz Pir kx, grown luxuriant in bis art. 


320. Now too, its powers increas d, THE LYRE SEVERE. 


Sic priſce——arti. 
Tisickn, &c. 
SIC FIDIBUS, &c. 


This is the application of what hath been ſaid, in general, concerning the refinement of 
cc theatrical muſic to the caſe of tragedy. Some commentators ſay, and to comedy. But 
4c in this tbey miſtake, as will appear preſently. M. Dacier hath I know not what conceit 
« about a compariſon betwixt the Roman and Greet ſtage. His reaſon is, that the hre was 
« wvfed in the Greek chorus, as appears, he ſays, from Sophocles himſelf playing upon this 
* infirument himſelf in one of his tragedies. And was it not uſed too in the Roman chorus, 

> 2 from Nero's playing upon it in ſeveral tragedies? But the learned critic did 


66 not 


( xxxi ) : 
« not apprehend this matter. Indeed from the caution, with which his guides, the dealers: 
Cin antiquities, always touch this point, it ſhould ſeem, that they too had no very clear con- 
tc ceptions.of it. The.caſe I take to have been this: The tibia, as being moſt proper to ac - 
«© company the declamation of the acts, cantanti ſuccinere, was conſtantly employed, as well 
& in the Roman tragedy as comedy, This appears from many authorities. I mention only 
e two from Cicero. Quam multa [Acad. I. ii. 7.] que nos fugiunt in cantu, exaudiunt. in 
<« eg genere exercitati : Qui, primo inflatu Tibicinis, Antiopam 'efſe aiunt* aut Andromacham, 
& cum nos ne ſuſpicemur quidem. The other is ſtill more expreſs. . In his piece entitled Ora- 
% for, ſpeaking of the negligence of the Roman writers, in reſpe& of numbers, he obſerves, 
& that there were even many paſſages in their tragedies, which, unleſs the T1BLA played ta them, 
could not be diſtinguiſbed from mere proſe : que, niſi cum Tibicen acceſſerit, orationi fint ſo- 
&« lute ſimillima. One of. theſe paſſages is expreſly quoted from Thye/tes, a tragedy of En- 
« nius.; and, as appears from the meaſure, taken out of one of the acts. It is clear then, 
4c that the tibia dvas certainly uſed in the declamation of tragedy. But new the ſong of the 
te tragie chorus, being of the nature of the ode, of courſe required fides, the lyre, the pecu- 
<< liar and appropriated inſtrument of the.lyric muſe. And. this. is clearly collected, if not 
e from expreſs teſtimonies ; yet from ſome accaſional hints dropt by the antients. For, 1. 
« the lyre, we are told, [Cic. De Leg. ii. 9. & 15.]-and. is agreed on all hands, was an 
e inſtrument of the Romon theatre; but it was not employed in comedy, This we certainly 
& know from the ſhort accounts of the muſic prefixed to Terence's plays: 2. Further, 
« the tibicen, as we ſaw, accompanied the declamation. of the acts in tragedy. It remains 
< then, that the proper place of the lyre was, where one ſhould naturally look for it, in 
4 the ſongs of. the chorus; but we need not go further than this very paſſage for a proof. It 
« is unqueſtionable, that the poet is here ſpeaking of the chorus only; the following lines 
<« not admitting any other poſſible interpretation. By fidibus then. is neceſſarily underſtood » 
« the-inſftrument peculiarly uſed in it. Not that it need be ſaid that the tibia was never 
« uſed in the chorus. The contrary ſeems expreſſed in a paſſage of Seneca, [ Ep, Jxxxiv.] + 
« and in Julius Pollux Il. iv. 15. $ 107.], It is ſufficient, if the hyre was uſed ſolely, or 
« principally, in it at this time. In this view, the whole digreſſion is more pertinent, and 
« connects better. The poet had before been ſpeaking of tragedy, All his directions, 
« from 1. 100, reſpect this ſpecies of the drama only. The application of what he had 
4 ſaid pe muſic, is then moſt naturally made, 1. to the tibia, the muſic of the 
« acts; and, 2. to fides, that of the choir : thus confining himſelf, as the tenor of. this | 
« part 1 to tragedy only. Hence is ſeen the miſtake, not only of M. Dacier, . 
« -whoſe comment is in every view inſupportable”; but, as was hinted, of Heinſius, Lam 
«- bin, and others, who, with more probability, explained this of the Roman comedy and 
«tragedy. For, though tibia might be allowed to ſtand for comedy, as oppoſed to tra- 


« gdia, [as in fact, we find it in 1. ii. Ep. 1. 98, ] that being the only inſtrument 


« employed in it; yet, in ſpeaking expreſly of the muſic of the ſtage, des could not de- 
* terminately. enough, and neee e a of * tragelys it being an in⸗ 
0 f ö 10 2 . E 178 ſtrument 


(Ci) 
ce ſtrutnent we ſplely, er principalty, in the chorus; of which, the context ſhews, he 
c alone ſpeaks. It is further to be obſerved, that, in the application here made; beſides 
-« the muſic, the poet takes in the other improvements of the tragic chorus, theſe 3 
Keane nt or Sr aber aha they AY at the ſame time, | if 
. eee ee DANCE AND: FLOWING VEST EMBELEISHES HIS PART. 
| Traxjtque vag. per pulpita veſtem. 


. « Tbis expreſſes not aal the. improvement ariſing from the ieee evict, e 
« but from the grace of motion: not only the actor, whoſe peculiar office it was, „ 
de minftrel himſelf, as appears from hence, copforming his geſture in ſome ſort to the muſic. 


Of the uſe and propriety of theſe geſtures, or dances, it will not be eaſy for us, who ſee | 
<« no ſuch things attempted on the modern ſtage, to form any very clear or exact notions, 
« What we cannot doubt of is, 1. That the ſeveral theatrical dances of the antients were 
«© ſtrictly conformable to the genius of the different ſpecies of compoſition, to which they 
c were applied. 2. That, therefore, the tragic dance, which more eſpecially accompanied 
cs the Chorus, muſt have been expreſſive of the higheſt gravity and decorum, tending to 
« inſpire ideas of what is becomin graceful, and majeſtic ;- in which view we cannot but 
t perceive the important aſſiſtance it muſt needs lend to virtue, and how greatly it muſt 

« contribute to ſet all her graces and attractions in the faireſt light. 3. This idea of the 
« ancient-tragic dance, is not ſolely formed upon our knowledge of the conformity before. 
c mentioned; but is further collected from the name uſually given to it, which was 'Eypiace. 
« This word cannot well be tranſlated into our language; but expreſſes all that grace and 
4 concinnity of motion, which the dignity of the choral ſong required. 4. Laſtly, it muſt 
4 give us a very high notion of the moral effect of this dance, when we find the ſevere Plato 
4 e it into his commonwealth. 5 Notes on the Art of ales £4 


326——He WHO THE PRIZE, A FILTHY GOAT, TO GAIN, 


AT FIRST CONTENDED IN THE TRAGICK STRAIN. 
Carmine qut tragico, vilem certavit ob hircum. 


1. I am not greatly deceived, all the Editors, and Commentators on this, 
Epiſtle, have failed to obſerve, that the hiſtorical part of it, relative to the 
Grecian Drama, commences at this verſe ; all of them ſuppoſing, it to begin, 
55 lines further in the Epiſtle, on the mention of Theſpis; whom Horace as 
clearly, as correctly, deſcribes to be the firſt improver, not inventar of Tragedy, 
whoſe 08.161naL he marks here. Much confuſion has, I think, ariſen from this 
overſight, as I ſnall endeavour to explain in the following notes; only obſerv- 
ing in chis place, that the Poet, _— ſpoken particularly of all the parts of 


Tragedy, 


[ xXXxXiii 


Tragedy, now enters with the ſtricteſt order, and greateſt NET into its 
general hiſtory, which, by his ſtrictures on be Chokus, he moſt elegantly, as 
well as forcibly, eonnects with his ſubject, taking occaſion to ſpeak an 
of other branches of the Drama, particularly THE —_— ne the Oro 
ComeDy. 


328. oon — abs as graver mood 8 ub 1 
Srater THE ROUGH SATYRS, and eſſay d a Joke. ts 
Mox etiam AcrgsTEs SaTYROsS, Sc. 


te It is not the intention of theſe notes to retail the accounts of others. I muſt therefore refer” 
«*/the reader, for whatever concerns the hiſtory of the ſatiric, as I have hitherto done of the tragic” 
e and comic drama, to the numerous diſſertators on the ancient ſtage; and, above all, in 
e the caſe before us, to the learned Caſaubon; from whom all that hath been ſaid to any 
«© purpoſe, by modern writers, hath been taken. Only it will be proper to obſerve. one or 
<« two particulars, which have been greatly miſunderſtood, and without-which it will be im- 
40 Lord in any tolerable 11 to _—_— what follows. 


4 J. The deſigi ign of the poet, in thefs lines, is not to fix the Cat of the ac piece, 
«in aſcribing the invention of it to Theſpis. This hath been concluded, without the lea 
„ warrant from his own words, which barely tell us, chat the repreſentation of tragedy 
was in elder- Greece followed by the ſatires; and indeed the nature of the thing, as well 
<« as the teſtimony of all antiquity, ſhews it to be impoſſible. For the ſatire here ſpoken of 
&« is, in all reſpects, a regular drama, and therefore could not be of earlier date than the times 
« of Æſchylus, when the conſtitution of the grama was firſt formed. It is true indeed, , 
e there was a kind of entertainment of much greater antiquity, which by the antients 5 
* ſometimes called ſatyric, out of which (as Ariſtotle aſſures us) tragedy itſelf aroſe, n Js 
40 Hh Jig T6 e oe]upins AH,, wes drwweuroln, [mip aunt. x. 4] But then this 

„ as nothing but a chorus of ſatyrs [Athenzus, ' I. xiv.] celebrating the feſtivals of 
Bacchus, with rude ſongs and uncouth dances; and had little reſemblance to that ck 
« was afterwards called fatirie ; which, except at it retained the chorus of ſatyrs, 1 
t turned upon ſome ſubject relative to Bacchus, was of a quite different eee 
40 w_ reſpect, as » regular a compoſition as tragedy itſelf, pb ry oof 


« II. There is no doubt but the poem, here diſtinguiſhed by. the name — Sarrxt, was 
&« in actual uſe on the Roman ſtage. This appears from the turn of the poet's whole | 
« *criticiſm upon it. Particularly, his addreſs to the Piſos, l. 235 and his obſervation” of 
« the offence which a looſe dialogue in this drama would give to a Roman Hes I. 248, 
« make it evident that he had, in fact, the praQice of his own ſtage in view.” ca ot 

III. For the abſolute merit of theſe ſatires, the reader will judge of it himſelf bet com 
66 paring the Cyclops, the only piece of this kind remaining to us from antiquity, with the 


Q | 3 "2" his 


* 


en 


Lr! 


© uules here delivered by Lacs. Only it may be obſerved; in addition to what the reader wilt 

<< finþelſewhere n. J. 223. ] apdlogized'in:its-favour, that the double character of the ſa- 

Ware end ie. 25 wel for à ſenſible entertainment to the wiſe, as for the ſport 
and diverſion. of the vulgar. F ory. while the groteſque appearance and jeſting vein of - 


4 theſe fantaſtic perſonages amuſed the one, the other ſaw much further; and conſidered 


<« them, at the ſame time, as replete with ſcience, and informed by a ſpirit of the moſt ab- 
* ftruſe wiſdom. Hence important ſeſſons of civil prudence, intereſting; alluſions to public 
« affairs, or a high, refined moral, might, with the higheſt probability, be inſinuated, un- 


4 der the light cover of a ruſtic ſimplicity... And from this inſtructive caſt, which from its 
* nature muſt be very obſcure, if not impenetrable, to us at this day, was, I doubt not, 


< derived the principal pleaſure which the antients found in this ſpecies of the drama. If the 
<<, mollern reader-wouldiconceive any thing of the nature and degree of this pleaſure, he may 
in part gueſs. at it, from reſlecting on the entertainment he himſelf receives from the cha- 
«raters of the clowns in Shakeſpeare ; who, as the poet himſelf hath characterized them, 
«1 uſe their folly, lite a. flathing horſe, and, under the Fn n ny bad 


[ As you like It, J=—Nots-on the eh Mee. hs 


This learned note, I think, ſets out with a midumhenton of the meaning of 


Horace, | by inyolvinghis inftruZions on THE SATYRICK Drama, with his account 


of its Origin. Nor does he, in the moſt diſtant manner, inſinuate, tho Da- 
cier has aſſerted the ſame thing, that the SaTvYRs owed their firſt introduction 


to Theſpjs; but relates, that the very Poets, who contended in the Goat-Song, 


to which Txactpy owes its name, finding it too folemn and fevere an enter- 
tainment for their rude holiday audience interſperſed the grave ſtrains of tra- 
gedy with comick and ſatyrical Interludes, producing thereby a kind of medley, 
ſomething congenial to what has appeared on our own ſtage, under the name 
of Trxaci-Comtpy. Nor, if I am able to read and comprehend the context, 
do the words of Horace tell us, that the 1epreſentation of Tragedy was, in 
* elder Greece, followed by tbe Sarvxs.“ The Satyrs compoſed a part of the 
Tragedy. in its infancy, as well as in the days of Horace, if his own words 
may be quoted as authority. On any other conſtruction, his directions, con- 


cerning the conduct of the God or Hero of the piece, are ſcarcely reconcilable 


to common ſenſe ; and it is almoſt impoſſible to mark their being incorporated 
with the Tragedy, in more expreſſive terms or images, than. by his ſollicitude 


ig prevent their broad mirth from contaminating its dignity or purity. | 
. This, and all the extracts, which are quoted, Notes on the Art of Poetry, are taken from the 
Author of the Engliſh C | 84 
1 une 


{ may ] 


Fo 1924.7 AA 
Effutire leves indigna TAMACTDIA n. 4 8 „ 


© Ut faftis matrona moveri ſulſu diebus, 75 5 . ee 
1 ieee 
een SATYRIS men ana PROTERVIS, | Ot, OURS 


FS * 
» 


Abe Genes of Eatipidas) the only Sven. AY extant, Wund * 
much later period, than that of which Horace ſpeaks in this place; cannot, 1 
think, convey to us a very exact idea of the Tragict Paſtoris; whotfe bei he | 
here deſcribes. The CycLops, ſcarce exceeding 700 lines; might be played, ac! 
cording to the idea of ſome criticks, after another performance; but that 
cannot, without the greateſt violence to the text, be ſuppoſed of the ſatyrick 
piece here mentioned by Horace. The idea of Farce, ot aſter.- pieces, tho ah 
inferior branch of the Drama, is, in fact, among the "refinements of an im 
proved age. The writers of an eatly period throw tlibir Gramatick mate! 
rials, ſerious and ludicrous, into one maſs; which the critical chymiſtry of 
ſucceeding times ſeparates and refines. The modern ſtage, like the antient, 
owed its birth to the ceremonies of Religion. From Myſteries and Moralities, 
it proceeded to more regular Dramas, diverſifying their ſerious ſcents, ike 
the saTYrRICK PotTs, with ludicrous repreſentations. This deſire of variety - 


was one cauſe of. the irregularity, as well as, extraordinary length of their 
pieces; of which, I believe, they never gave above-one at the ſame. time, of 


repreſentation. Farce i is, in Point of age, as well as rank, but rn 
ther of the Theatre. a 


17 


4 1390850! 23 12 Eav 't 
4 


Other Criticks have taken the text of Horace in the ſame ſenſe, that I have 
here conſidered it. 


nnn 
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AGRESTES Sa Ty Ros .] Silveſtres Faunos ad introduxit ita enim SATYROS 
vocant.— Quod vero SATYROS in + fabulos induttos dixi, No PERAGTA ID FABULA 
FACTUM FUISSE intelligendum, SED IN MEDIO ABU, qua CHoros, Namn. 


” 2—=SarYROs" puto iterum Nomæ dub; atque ideo de "bis logui Hirati 15 | 
cujuſmodi illis Jermonem triduere debeamus, & . QUEMADMODUM, PRIMUM,,, EF 


QA DE CAVSA 1 INDUCTI ux g, otendentem.. Alert cim 4e SATYRORUM Cho 
RIS, publice i in ſpectaculy induttis, tefte. etiam. Dionyfia: Halicarnaſſeos-minim., di 
dium ſit, etiam poſtea . anuae-aaibdMres credibila 
4. DE Noa „% „ 40 the; 0 d 


422102 * | 
Q 1g Acresres 


[Li ] 


Aentsris Sarvros.] Hos aalen ue cron intradufs inteHligit, non, ut 


_ guidam volunt, in ipſd tragedid, cum preſertim. dicat fallun, ut. gratd novitate 


detinerentur ſpectatores: quod inter unum & alterum adtum ſit, choxi Loco. In 


tragædid enim ipſd, cum flebilis, ſevera, ac gravis ſit, non requiritur hujuſmodi 


locgrum, ludorumgue levitas, que tamen inter medios actus tolerari poteſt, & hoc 
eft guod ait, INCOLUML GRAVITATE. Ea enim que fiunt, queve dicuntur inter 


medios af7u5,, extra tragediam e intelliguntur, s imminuunt tragædiæ Navi 
tatem.— enden or Er pr 


The fintion made by De Nores of the SATYA not making a part of the 
Tragedy, but barely appearing between the acts, can only ſignify, that the Tra- 
gick and Comick Scenes were kept apart from each other. This is plain from 


Bis faying that they held the place of THz cnorvs ; not ſuſtaining their con- 


tinged part in the tragick dialogue, but filling their chief office of ſinging be- 
tween the acts. The antient Tragedy was one continued repreſentation, di- 


vided into acts by the Chant of the Choa us; and, otherwiſe, according to 


modern ideas, nine but one at, without any interruption of the pions: 
ance. 275 


Thheſe antient sar Riek Soxcs, with which the antient T ragedians endea- 
voured to enliven the Dithyrambicks, gave riſe to two different ſpecies of 


poetry. Their rude jeſts and petulant raillery engendered the Satire ; ; and their 
ſylvan character 28 the e 


20-2 — ubs, THE GRAVER MOOD UNBROKE 
Stript the yo rs and ESSAYED A JOKE. 


W | | — Satyros nudavit, S aſper, 
9 95 8 we £ IN cou ORAYITATH: Jocum tentavit. 

4 It hath been ſhewn, that the poet cul noxlowend, i theſe lines, to fix the erigin of the 
« ſatiric drama. But, though this be certain, and the diſpute concerning that point be 
* thereby determined, yet it is to be noted, that he purpoſely deſcribes the ſatire in its ruder 


and leſs poliſhed forw; glancing even at ſome barbarities, which deform the Bacchic cho- 
* rus; which was properly the ſatiric piece, before Æſchylus had, by his regular conſti- 
tution of the drama, introduced it under a very different form on the ſtage, The rea- 


4 for of this conduct is given in u, on l. 203. Hence the propriety of the word nudavit, 
| « which 


DL XXXVIii ] 
; a % - : 
* which Lambin rightly interprets, nudes introduxit ſatyros, the poet hereby expreſſing the : 
« monſtrous indecorum of this entertainment in its firſt unimproved ſtate. Alluding alſo to 
te this ancient character of the ſatire, he calls him aſper, i. e. rude and petulant ; and even 
« adds, that his jeſts were intemperate, and without the leaſt mixture of gravity. For thus, 
6 upon the authority of a very ingenious and learned critic, I explain incolumi gravitate, 
< i. e. rejecting every thing ſerious, bidding farewell, as we may fay, to all gravity, Thus. 
66 K L. iii. O. 5. 
& Incolumi Fave et urbe Roma: 
&« ;, e. bidding farewell to Jupiter [Capitolinus] and Rome; agreeably to what is aid juſt 


6“ before, : Ty £4 


4 Anciliorum et nominis et togæ 
« Os8riTus, æternægue Viſte. 


cc or, as SALVUS is uſed more remarkably in Martial [I. v. 10. ] 


Ennius eft leAus SALVO tibi, Roma, Marane : + 
Et ſua riſerunt ſecula Mœonidem. 


s 


« Farewell, all gravity, is as remote from the original ſenſe of the words fare well, as ,in- 
„ columi gravitate from that of incolumis, or ſalus Marone from that of ſaluus. 
Notes on the Art of Poetry. 


The beginning of this note does not, I think, perfectly accord with what has 
been urged by the ſame Critick in the note immediately preceding. He there 
obſerved, that the © SAT VR here ſpoken of, is, in all reſpefs, a regular Drama, 
« and therefgre could not be of earlier date, than the times of ZEſchylus.” 


\ 


Here, however, he allows, though in ſubdued phraſe, that, though this 
« be certain, and the diſpute concerning that point thereby determined, yet it 3s 
« to be noted, that be purpoſely deſcribes the Satyr Id irs RUDER AND HESS 
e POLISHED FORM; glancing even at Some barbarities, which deform THE 
« Baccuic CHORUS; 'WHICH WAS PROPERLY THE SATYRICK- PIECE, before 
« Zſchylus had, by his regular conſtitution of the Drama, introduced it, 
« under a very different form, on the ſtage.” In a ſubſequent note, the ſame 
learned Critick alſo ſays, that * the connecting particle, verum, [verum ita 
« riſores, &c. ] expreſſes the oppoſition intended between the original Satyr 
and. that which the Poet approves.” In both theſe paſſages the ingenious 
Commentator ſeems, from the mere influence of the context, to approach ta 
the interpretation that I have hazarded of this paſſage, mY one of the 
W * parts of the Epiſtle. OY * 

The 


(viii) 


The nase of the words IncoLumr GRAvITATE, in the latter part of the 
öde note, though favourable to the ſyſtem of the Engliſh Commentary, is 
not only contrary to the conſtruction of all other interpreters, and, I believe, 
unwarranted by any acceptation of the word Ix co, but, in my opinion, 
less elegant and forcible than the common interpretation. 


The line of the Ode referred to, 


IncoL.umi Fove, et urbe Rom? 
cus never received in the ſenſe, which the learned Critick aſſigns to it. 


The Dauphin Editor interprets it, 
STANTE urbe, & Capitolino Jove Romanos protegente. 
Schrevelius, to the ſame effect, explains it, 
atv Capitolio, quæ Jovis erat ſedes. 


Theſe interpretations, as they are certainly the moſt obvious, ſcem alſo to be 
moſt conſonant to the * ſenſe of the Poet. 


330. For holiday petralors, fluſh'd and wild, ” 6 „A 28 
With new conceits and nummeries were beguil'd. 
Quippe erat LLLECEBAIS, Sc. 


| Monſicur Dacier, though he allows that * all that is here ſaid by Horace 

« proves inconteſtibly, that the Satyrick Piece had poſſeſſion of the Roman 
« ſtage ;” Yfout ce qu” Horace dit icy prouve INCONTESTABLEMENT iy avoit 
des Satyres ; yet thinks that Horace laviſhed all theſe inſtructions on them, 
chiefly for the ſake of the ATeLLanz Fapies. The author of the Engliſh 
Commentary is of the ſame opinion, and labours the point very aſſiduouſly. 
1 cannot, howevef, diſcover, in any part of Horace's diſcourſe on tbe SaTYRs,, 
one expreſſion glancing towards the ATELLANES, though their Oscan peculia-, 
rites might eaſily have been marked, ſo as not to be ee 


-That Cob or HNO of the lofty ſcene, 
- — May not, &c. ' : | ˖ 
GA in Ne guicumgue Daus, Sc. hr 


335. 


2 Commentatots have given various Aalen of this greage. De 
Nores interprets it to fignify that the ſame actor, who' repreſented a Cod or Hero 


it the TAO part of the Drama, muſt not be I to oy pop a "Os or 
Hlvan i in the SATYRICK, 2:30 n. 


Dacier 


( xxxix ) 


Dacier has a ſtrange ,conceit concerning the joint performance of a Tragedy 
and Atellane at one time, the ſame God or Hero being repreſented as the 
_— I principal ſubject and character of both; on which occaſion, (fays he) the Poet 
recommends to the author not to debaſe the God, or Hero of the Tracey, 
by ſinking his language and manners too low in the ATELLAnz ; whoſe ſtile, 
as well as meaſure, ſhould be 2 to itſelf, equally diſtant from Tragedy 
and Farce. 


The author of the Engliſh 88 tells us, that Gods and Heroes 
cc were introduced as well into the Satyrick as Tragick Drama, and often the 
« very ſame Gods and Heroes, which had born a part in THE PRECEDING 
© TRAGEDY ; a practice, which Horace, I pon intended, * this . 

c recommend as moſt regular. 


The two ſhort notes of Schrevelius, in my opinion, more | clearly explain 
: the ſenſe of Horace, and are m theſe words, 
Poema ferium, jocis SATYRICIS ita COMMISCERE=—ne ſcilicet is, qui paulo ante 
Del inſtar aut HEero1s-in ſcenam fuit introdutFus, paſtea lacernoſus prodeat. 


On the whole, ſuppoſing the SaryYRICR Piec: to be 7. ragi-Comick, s Bader 
himſelf ſeems half inclined to believe, the precept of Horace only recommends 
to the author ſo to fupport his principal perſonage, that his behaviour in the 
SaTYRick ſcenes. ſhall not debaſe the character he has . ſuſtained. in the 
Txacickx. No ſpecimen remaining of the Roman SaTyrIck Piece, I may be 
permitted to illuſtrate the rule of Horace by a brilliant example from tho 
ſerio- comick RisroniES of the Sovereign of our Drama. The example to 
which 1 point, is the character of the PriNcs of WaLzs, in the two: 
Parts of Henry the Fourth. Such a natural and beautiful decorum is main- 
tained in the diſplay. of that character, that the Prince is as diſco- 
verable in the looſe ſcenes with Falſtaff and his aſſociates, as in the Preſence 
Chamber, or the Cloſet. After the natural, though mixT DR MAS, of Shake - 
ſpear, and Beaumont and F letcher, had prevailed on our ſtage, it is ſurpriſing- 
that our progreſs to pure Tragedy and Comedy, ſhould have been interrupted, 


or diſturbed, by the regular monſter of Traci- Couxpr, nurſed Southerne 
and Dryden. 


—— wt * * 


| (a) 
346.— LET ME NOT, Pisos, IN THE SYLVAN SCENE, 


Us ABJECT TERMS ALONE, AND PHRASES MEAN | 
Non ego INORNATA & DOMINANTIA, Oc. 


The author of the Engliſh Commentary propoſes a conjectural emendation 
of Horace's text HonoRaTa inſtead of ixoNATA - and accompanied with a 
new and elevated ſenſe aſſigned to the word pominanTia. This laſt word is 
interpreted in the ſame manner by De Nores. Moſt other Commentators 
explain it to ſignify common words, obſerving its analogy to the Greek term 
ifa. The ſame expreſſion prevails in our own tongue—a REIGNING Word, 4 
REIGNING faſbion, &c. The general caſt of the SaTvYr ſeems to render a 
caution againſt a lofty ſtile not very neceſſary ; yet it muſt be acknowledged 
that ſuch a caution 1s given by the Poet, excluſive of the above propoſed 


variation. 
I . 
Ne quicumque Devs 
Migret in obſcuras HUMILI SERKMONE fabernas, 

Aut dum vitat bumum, NUBES & INANTA CAPTET. 


Davus may jeſt, &c.———Davuſne loquatur, &c. 


380.— 


It ſhould ſeem from hence, that the common characters of Comedy, as 
well as the Gods and Heroes of Tragedy, had place in the Saryrrcx Drama, 
cultivated in the days of Horace. Of the manner in which the antient writers 
fuſtained the part of Silenus, we may judge from the CycLors of * 
and the Pas rok AlLs of Virgil. 


Voſſius attempts to ſhew from ſome lines of this part of the Epiſtle; | 
[Ne quicumgue Deus, Sc.] that the Sarras were ſubjoined to the Tragick- 
ſcenes, not incorporated with them: and yet at the ſame moment he tells us, and 
with apparent approbation, that Diomepes quotes our Poet to prove that they 
were BLENDED WITH EACH OTHER : ſimul ut ſpectator, INTER RES T RAGICAS, 
SERIASQUE, SATYRORUM QUOQUE jocis, & LUSIBUS, delefFaretur. 


I cannot more ſatisfactorily conclude all that I have to urge, on the ſubje&. 
of the SaTYRICk DRAMA, as here deſcribed by Horace, than by one more ſhort. 
extract from the notes of the ingenious author of the Engliſh CI and. 
to the ſubſtance of which extract I give the moſt full aſſent. 


4 cc Tne 
* 


L * ] 


e The Greek Drama, we know, had its origin from the looſe, licentious raillery of the 
© rout of Bacchus, indulging to themſelves the freeſt ſallies of taunt and invective, as would 
te beſt ſuit to lawleſs natures, inſpirited by feſtal mirth, and made extravagant by wine. 
« Hence aroſe, and with a character anſwering to this original, the Satiric Drama; the ſpirit 
<« of which was afterwards, in good meaſure, revived and! continued in the Old Comedy, 
< and itſelf preſerved, though with conſiderable alteration in the form, through all the 
cc ſeveral periods of the Greek ſtage ; even when Tragedy, which aroſe out of it, was brought 
cc to its laſt perfection. 


368.,—To 4 ſhort ſyllable, a long ſubjoin'd, 
Forms an Tamsick Foor. 
Syllaba longa, brevi ſubjefta, vocatur Iambus. 


. Horace having, aſter the example of his maſter Ariſtotle, lightly mentioned 

the firſt riſe of Tragedy in the form of a CHoRAL Soxc, ſubjoining an account 
of the SaTYrick CHoRus, that was /oon (Mox etiam) combined with it, 
proceeds to ſpeak particularly of the Iambick verſe, which he has before 
mentioned generally, as the meaſure beſt accommodated to the Drama. In 
this inftance, however, the Poet has treſpaſſed againſt the order and method 
obſerved by his philoſophical guide; and by that treſpaſs broken the thread of 
his hiſtory of the Drama, which has added to the difficulty and obſcurity of 
this part of his Epiſtle. Ariſtotle does not ſpeak of the MREASsU RR, till he has 
brought Tragedy, through all its progreſſive ſtages, from the Dithyrambicks, 
down to its eſtabliſhment by Æſchylus and Sophocles. If the reader would judge 
of the poetical beauty, as well as logical precifion, of ſuch an arrangement, let 
him transfer this ſection of the Epiſtle [beginning, in the original at v. 251. 
and ending at 274.] to the end of the 284th line; by which tranſpoſition, or 
I am much miſtaken, he will not only diſembarraſs this hiſtorical part of it, 
relative to the Grecian ſtage, but will paſs by a much eaſter, and more elegant, 
tranſition, to the Poet's application of the narrative to the Roman Drama, 


The Engliſh reader, inclined to make the experiment, muſt take the lines of 
the tranſlation from v. 268. to v. 403, both inclaſive, and inſert them after 
v. 418. | 123 | 

In ſhameful filme of the pow'r to wound. 


It is' Re Wn. to be obſerved that this detail on < ho 1 1s Fa nt ric 


| propriery, annext to a critical hiſtory of the ä in which, as Ariſtotle 
| R | infinuates 


[ xlii 1 


inſinuates, was uſed 4s CAPERING T etramter, and, as the Grammarians 
obferve, 7 Tiflabicks. 


394. Pisos! BE Ga mcian Mols, Ce. 


Pope has imitated and illuſtrated this paſſage. 


Be Homer's works your ſtudy and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night; 


Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 
And trace the Muſes upwards to. their ſpring. 


Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ! 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muſe ! 


. 8 E ſqay on Criticiſm. 


404. — A KIND OF TRAGICK Oo UNKNOWN BEFORE, 
Tuxspis, *T1S SAID, INVENTED FIRST. 
IonoTUM Tragicæ GENUS INVENISSE Camen.e 
Dicitur, &c. 


It is ſurpriſing that Dacier, who, in a controverſial note, in refutation of 
Heinſius, has ſo properly remarked Horace's adherence to Ariſtotle, ſnould not 
have obſerved that his hiſtory. of the Drama opens and proceeds nearly in the 
fame order. - Ariftotle indeed docs not name Thefpis, but we cannot but 
include his improvements among the changes, to which the Critick refers, before 
Tragedy acquired a permanent form under ÆEſchylus. Theſpis ſeems not only 
to have embodied the Chokus, but to have provided a theatrical apparatus 
for an itinerant exhibition; to have furniſhed diſguiſes: for his performers, and 
to have broken the continuity of the Cxorus by an Interlocutor ; to whom. 
Eſchylus adding another perſonage, thereby firſt created Da amaTick DiaLocut; 
while at the ſame time by a further diminution of the Chokus, by improving the 
- dreſſes of the actors, and drawing them from their an waggon to a 
| fixt ſtage, he created 4 regular theatre. | 


It appears then that neither Horace, nor Ariſtotle, aſcribe the origin of no 
to Tneseis. The Poet firſt mentions the rude beginning of Tragedy, (carmen 
tragicum ) the GoaT-Soxs ; he then ſpeaks of the Satyrick Chorus, ſoon after 
interwoven with it; and. then proceeds to the improvements of theſe Bacchic 
Feſtivities, by Theſpis, and Æſchylus; though their perfection and final. 


=. . , Wi is aſcribed by Ariſtotle to W 


3 Dacitx. 


I . 1 
Da etEx very properly renders this paſſage, On dit que Theſpis fut le premier 


gui inventa UNE ESPECI DE TRAGEDIE AUPARAVANT INCONNUE AUX GRECS. 
«© Theſpis is ſaid to be the firſt inventor of a ſpecies of Tragedy, before unknown 
cc to the Greeks.” 


Boileau ſeems to have conſidered this part of the Epiſtle in the ſame light, 
that I have endeavoured to place it. | 


La Tragedie informe & groſſiere au naiſſant 
Neetoit qu'un ſimple Chœur, ou chacun en danſant, 
Et du Dieu des Raiſins entonnant les louanges, 
S*efforcoit d'attirer de fertiles vendanges. 
La le vin et la joie eveillant les eſprits, 
Du plus habile chantre un Bouc #toit le prix. 
Tresets fut le premier, qui barbouillé de lie, 
Promena par les bourgs cette heureuſe folie; 

.- Et d'ateurs mal ornes chargeant un tombereau, 
Amuſa les paſſans d'un ſpectacle nouveau. | 
Eschvlz dans le Chœꝛur jetta les perſonages ; 14+ + 
D'un maſque plus honnete habilla les viſages : 
Sur les ais d'un Theatre en public exhauſle, 
Fit paroitre PaQeur d'un brodequin chauſle, 


L'Axr Poxrrang, Chant Troifieme, 


417. — the SLAND'ROUS CHORUS drown'd. 
In ſhameful filence, loſt the pow'r to wound, 


| CHoRUSQUE 
% TURPITER OBTICVIT, ſublato jure nocendi. 


« Evidently becauſe, though the jus nocendi was taken away, yet that was no good rea- 
& ſon why the Chorus ſhould entirely ceaſe. M. Dacier miſtakes the matter. Le chœur ſe 
« tit ignominueſement, parce-que la lot reprima ſa licence, et que ce fut, d proprement parler, 
& la loi qui le bannit; ce qu” Horace regarde comme une eſpece de flitriffure. Properly 
« ſpeaking, tlie law only aboliſhed the abe of the chorus. The ignominy lay in dropping 
<« the entire uſe of it, on account of this reſtraint, Horace was of opinion, that the ch6- 
<« rus ought to have been retained, though the ſtate had abridged it of the licence, it ſo 
« much delighted in, of an illimited, and inteniperate ſatire, Subktus chorus fruit, ſays 
10 Sennen cujus _ videntur eſſe en rer ut poti ſimum quoi liberet, læderent. 
| Notes on the Art of Portry. 
R 2 N 
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If Dacier be miſtaken in this inſtance, his miſtake is common to all the 
Commentators ; not one of whom, the learned and ingenious author of the above 
note excepted, has been able to extract from theſe words any marks of Horace's 
predilection in favour of a CRHoRus, or cenſure of © its culpable omiſſion” in 
Comedy.. De Nores expreſſes the general ſenſe of the Criticks on this paſſage, 


TurPiTER.] 1 Quia lex, declarat4 Veteris Comædiæ ſcriptorum improbitate, 
eos a maledicendi licentid deterruit.—Sicuti enim antea ſumma cum laude Vetus 
Comædia accepta eſt, ita poſtea SUMMA EST CUM TURPITUDINE VETANTIBUS 
ETIAM LEGIBUS REPUDIATA, quia probis hominibus, quia ſapientibus, quia inte- 
- gris maledixerit. Quare Comædiæ poſtea conſcriptæ ad hujuſce Veteris differentiam 
SUBLATO'CHORO, NOV.A& appellate ſunt. 


What Horace himſelf ſays on a ſimilar occaſion, of the ſuppreſſion of the 
Feſcennine verſes, in the Epiſtle to Auguſtus, is perhaps the beſt comment on 
this paſſage.. | 
| | — quin etiam lex 

Penaque lata, malo que nollet carmine quenguam 


Deſcribi: vxxrERE MODUM FORMININE FUSTIS, 
AD BENE DICENDUM DELECTANDUMQUE RE DAC TI. 


421,-Daring their Grecian maſters to forſake, 
And for their themes Domeſtick Glories take. 


Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Greca- 
Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica fata. 


The author ef the Engliſh Commentary has a note on this paſſage, replete 
with fine taſte, and ſound criticiſm. 


« This judgment of the poet, recommending domeſtic ſubjects, as fitteſt for the ſtage, 
« may be-inforced from many obvious reaſons. As, 1. that it renders the drama infinitely 
c more affecting and this on many accounts. 1. As a ſubject, taken from our own an- 
4 nals, muſt of courſe carry with it an air of greater probability, at leaſt to the generality 
« of the people, than one borrowed from thoſe of any other nation. 2. As we all find a 
4. perſonal. intereſt in the ſubject. 3. As- it of courſe affords the beſt and eaſieſt op- 
« portunities af catching our minds, by frequent references to our manners, prejudices, and 
« cuſtoms. And of how great importance this is, may be learned from hence, that, even 
in the exhibition of foreign characters, dramatic writers have found themſelves obliged to 

4 ſecrifice . 


(+ xlv ) 


« ſacrifice truth and probability to the humour of the people, and to dreſs up their per- 
<« ſonages, . contrary to their own better judgment, in ſome degree according to the mode 
& and manners of their reſpective countries (*). And, 4. as the writer himſelf, from an 
c intimate acquaintance with the character and genius of his own nation, will be more 
« likely to draw the manners with life and ſpirit, 


c II. Next, which ſhould ever be one great point in- view, it renders the drama more- 
« generally uſeful in its moral deſtination. For, it being converſant about domeſtic acts, 
tc the great inſtruction of the fable more ſenſibly affects us; and the characters exhibited,, 
«. from the part we take in their good or ill qualities, will more probably influence our 
“ conduct. | 


III. Laſtly, this judgment will deſerve the greater regard, as the conduct recom- 
& mended was, in fact, the practice of our great models, the Greek writers; in whoſe 
te plays, it is obſervable, there is ſcarcely a ſingle ſcene, which lies out of the confines of 
Greece. 


« But, notwithſtanding thefe reaſons, the practice hath, in all times, been but little fol- 
«+Jowed. The Romans, after ſome few attempts in this way (from whence the poet took 
« the occaſion of delivering it as a dramatic precept), ſoon relapſed into their old uſe; as 
c appears from Seneca's, and the titles of other plays, written in, or after. the Auguſtan 
« age.. Succeeding times continued the fame attachment to Grecian, with. the addition of 
« an equal fondneſs for Roman, ſubjects. The reaſon in both inſtances hath been ever 
c the ſame: that ſtrong and early prejudice, approaching ſomewhat to adoration, in favour: 
<« of the illuſtrious names of thoſe two great ſtates. The account: of this matter is very 
e eaſy; for their writings, as they furniſh the buſineſs of our younger, and the amuſement 
ce of our riper, years; and more.eſpecially make the ſtudy of all thoſe, who devote them 
« ſelves to poetry and the ſtage, inſenſibly infix in us an exceſſive veneration for all affairs 
« in which they were concerned; inſomuch, that no other ſubjects or events ſeem conſi- 
« derable enough, or riſe, in any proportion, to our ideas of the dignity of the tragic 
« ſcene, but ſuch as time and long admiration have conſecrated in the annals of their ſtory. 
«<. Our Shakeſpeare was, I think, the firſt that broke through this bondage of claffical ſuper- 
« ſtition. And he owed this felicity, as he did ſome others, to his want of what is called the 


« (+) L'etude egale des poetes de differens tems 3 plaire 3 leurs ſpectateurs, a encore inffuẽ dans la maniere de peindre les 
« caracteres. Ceux qui. paroiſſent ſur la ſcene Angloiſe, Eſpagnols, Frangoiſe, ſont plus Anglois, Eſpagnols, ou Frangois 
« que Grecs ou Romains, en un mot que ce qu'ils. doivent etre. It ne faut qu'en peu de diſcernement pour sappercevoir que 
« nos Ccſars et nos Achilles, en gardant meme un partie de leur charaQere primitif, prennent droit de. naturalité dans 
le pais od ils ſont, tranſplantez, ſemblables à ces portraits, qui ſortent de la main d'un peintre Flamand, Italien, ou 
« Frangois, et qui portent-Vempreiate du pais. On veut plaire à ſa nation, et rien ne plait tant que le reſemblance. de 
« manieres et de enie P. Brumoy, vol. i. p. 200.] 
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— otI Thus uninfluenced by the weight —— 
Abe ſtruck at ones into the road of nature and common'fenſe ; and without deſigning, 
„ without knowing it, hath left us in his hiſtoric” plays, with all their anomalies, an 
2 ores 9 e 0 een eee Fg ooh de Amore bent de ere an 

- & felled admirers and copyilts. 14 


«1 will only add, that, for the. more 1 of this nde ol xelebrating. 
«, dgmeſtc. as, much will depend on the ara, from whence the ſubjeR is taken. Times 
too remote have almoſt the Lame. incanveniences, and none of the advantages, which 
&. attend the ages e Greece. and, Rome. And for thoſe of later date, they, are too much 
&« familiarized to us, and have not as yet acquired that venerable caſt and air, which. tra- 
« gedy demands, and age only can give. There i is no fixing this point with preciſion. In 

the general, "that era is the fitteſt for che poet's purpoſe, which, thougtr freſh enough in 
«gary minds to erm and interaſt us in the event of the action, is yet at ſo great a diſtance 

4 from the preſent times, us to have loft all thoſe mean and diſparaging circumſtances, which 
46 unavoidably adhere to recent deeds, " e ee ſink the nobleſt modern tranſ- 
YON eee | 88 .. Nates on the Artaf Poetry. 


The nuthor of the Eſfay on the Ws « * Genius of Pope elegantly 
enſdrces a like opinion, and obſerves that Milton left a liſt of thirty-three 
WIGS: Tragedy, all taken from the Engliſh, Annals. | 


8 t Peas 3344, 
rut cow preſcrib'd a fil more meun, 


ITS » THE INWOVEN PURPLE 74is'd the ſcene. 
YI Bs en 


x 
4 4 


vn ame, vel gui docuere voogras. h 


550 oat Wie Aeg J being A common Roman habit, ſignifies Comedy ; and 
Tas Inwoven Porr (pretexta) being appropriated to the higher orders, 
refers to Tragedy. Togate*was alſo uſed as à general term to denote all plays, 
ia which the habits, manners, and arguments were Rama ;/ thoſe, of which the 
2 and e ene * bebe ve eee re 


425 3 vou, „ bright beirs of the Ponpilia Wk. 
9 v 0 Pompilius Sanguis, ” mn a 46d 6 a ‚² Ne 
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| The Engliſh Commentary exhibits a very juſand cares ate of ths 
porn of the Epiſtle, but neither here, nor in any other part of it, obſerves 
_ theearneſtneſs with which the Poet, on every new topick, addrefles his diſcourſe 
. to the Piſos; a practice, that has not paſſed unnoticed by other Commentators. 

On this paſſage De Nores writes thus, 


VERT =. 


Vas 


c abit ) OY 
. Vas O Pampilinus Sanguis !].  . Per apeftrophen EN Mõαννν convert. AD 


sols, EOS ADMONENS, UT, = CAVEANT ab bujuſmadi Romanorum poetarum - 
errore. Videtur autem ROS AD ATTENTION EHM EXCITARE dum ait, ap * 


gue ſeguntur. * 
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| 434.— Becauſe Druocnrrus, Se]... 3 BR OED He: 
Excludit ſanos Helicone poetas 3 | W LIC 


4 


De Neres has a conment on this paſſage ; but the 1 0 the Lain 
relative renders it uncertain, how far the Critick applies particularly to the Piſot, 
except by the Apoſtrophe taken notice of in the laſt note. His words are theſe, 
Niſ harum DEMOCRITICORUM opinionem Horatius boc in loco vefutaſſos, fruftra 
de poeticd facultate Id aac AD Preones EpisTOUA prerepta literis tradidiffet, chm 
arte ipſa repudiatd, AB 1s tantummado nſatie & ' furori daretur locus.” by 61: ths 
443 ——#hbich no vile 1 $ razor'd bands 6 green 5 
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*. was not only, as appears from Horace, an eminent wat bur Eid. 
by ſome, Mr eee wb . rene of "his: 
enmity to Pompey. | | nden e 

„ N NaTuky's PATTERN Too ee mn — nh 

AND CoPY MANNERS FROM 1 LIVING BOOK» 


Reſpicere exemplar * morumgue jubebo Fe 
Doerous IMITATOKEM, & res ee ducere VOEESs. 1 v1 114) 2 


This precept ſeeming, at firſt ſight, liable to be a ann as recamnagnd- 
ing perſonal imitations, De Nores, Dacier, and the Author of the Engliſh 
Commentary, all concur to inculcate the principles of Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
Cicero, ſhewing that the truth of repreſentation (vere veces) muſt be derived 
from an imitation of general nature; not from copying individuals, Mag- 
kind, however, being a mere collection of individuals, it is impoſſible for the 
Poet, not to found his obſervations on particular objects; and His chief {kill 
ſeems to conſiſt in the happy addreſs, with which he. is able to generali: 22 his 
ideas, and to ink the lkenels of the individual! in the e rang of univerſal | 


aire | er hi and wa) B dodrine 
| moſt Web and with their obſervations : ſhall conclude this nate, 
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3 5 Sy vit avec plaiſir, ou erut ne s'y point voir. ? 5 
|  T/Avare des premiers rit du tableau fidele © a ee. BY: 
Dun Avare, 1 ee 

Et mille fois un Fat, -finement exprims, - | : 

| Meconnut'le fert, * mbtne forms. 0 bil. 
BORN NOW. 5 0 D Art bus dh. i ii. 


2 t 4 


C e 
«+ diſcrimination, which may not improperly be called Genius, than the ſteering between 
« general ideas and individuality ; for tho” the body of the whole muſt certainly be com- 
v poſed by the firſt, in order to communicate a character of grandeur to the whole, yet a 
. << daſh of the latter is ſometimes neceſſary to give an interei. An indiyidual model, co- 
«pied with ſcrupulous exaQneſs, makes a mean ſtile like the Dutch; and the negle& of an 
A fening Rdy ei, e's Hoey to make 
"© tho-Paimter degenerate into a mannerift.. Nr 4 


FL It is neceſſary to keep the mind in repair, lice and erer 
. nature, which are continually wearing away. 


« A circumſtance mentioned in the life of Guido, is well worth the en of Artif: 

4 He was aſked from whence he borrowed his idea of beauty, which is acknowledged ſu- 

« perior to that of every other Painter; he ſald he would ſhew all the models he uſed, and 

« ordered a common Porter to ſit before him, from whom he drew a beautiful countenance ; 

.« this was intended by Guido as an exaggeration of his conduct; but his intention was to 

e ſhew that he thought it neceſſary to have /ome model of nature before you, however you 

r Bay ies heh you. have formed in your mind of ger- 
fin lap. 


we” en Gr beter 19 have # mad ve v ae lpm, than to have nothing 
| 4 fixed and certain to determine the idea : There is ſomething then to proceed on, ſome- 
. thing to be correQted z ſo that even ſuppoſing that no port is taken, the model has ftill 
deen not without uſe. > 


1 
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A vent any one's prognoſticating what manner of work is to be produced, on knowing the 
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Ahne was Add 6e be l Mens Al dat is ps n this 


paſſage to the Engliſh reader, e cinfifted f 
TwzLvs Ounces. 


487 ._—'orthy the CzDar and the nen | 


The antients, for the better preſervation of their nianuſcripts, rubbed: 


them with the juice of Cedar, and kept them in EG ON | 


496.— 8 A LAMA IN OUR SIGHT HER $0NS' DEVOUR, | 
4 „%% ac CS 


Neu pranſe Lomie vivum puerum extrabat alvo. 


Alluding moſt probably to ſome Drama "= the time, — 10 mon- 
irous and*horerible an incident. 


503.— TAMA — Roman bookſellers. 


$23.——Cnzxvs,] , Arwreiched poet, who celebrated the action, and 
was diſtinguiſhed by the patronage, of Alexander. | 


327 N ro NOD, OK CHANCE ro DREAM-] | Fs. 0 | 


It may not be diſagreeable to the reader to ſee what two poets of Þ our CY 
country have ſaid on this e 888 


— vhenone— un ; * 99 [ö | TR? 6% ui; 
For wbo, without a qualm, hath ever look'd' | eee 
a On holy garbage, tho* by Homer cook d? 294520 37 1 £5. 097 16 


Make ſome ſuſpect he fnores, as well as nods.” . E 


But I offend—Virgil begins to frown,, e 
My bluſhing Miu — recs, "WE 
And whom they like, implicitly adaiires. 

Abeba Ely run. 


K | A prudent 


- 


markable that it concludes, as it begun, with a reference to the Analogy 


* this Epiſtle. 
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A prudent chief not always muſt diſplay «= | 


+» | Her powers in equal ranks, and fair array: 
But with ch“ occaſion and the place comply, 
TE Gonpeat his force, nay ſeem ſometimes. to y. | 
- + - _ Thoſe oft are ſtratagems, which errors ſeem, 
$4 Wannen but we that dream. 
 Popn's Ay on Cyiticifm. 6 


7 $30.———Pozus AND we ARE ADJUDG'D ALIKE, 


# U picura poefis. | gt a 1 1 
me e, in my opinion, the didogict part of this Beine; and it in te- 


between Poetry and Painting, The arts are indeed congenial, and the ſame 
general principles govern both. Artiſts might collect many uſeful hints from 
The Lectures of the Preſident of the Royal Academy are not 
merely accommodated to the ſtudy of Painters z but Poets may refine their 
taſte, and derive the moſt valuable I, wy Ig pe — — 


cious and elegant diſcourſes, 


335.—0 Trov, ur New Minen Horn AND / Prion! 


. O major jura 1 


We are now arrived at that portion of the Epiſtle, which T-muſt confeſs I am 


- ſurpriſed, that any Commentator ever paſt, without obſerving the peculiar 


language and conduct of the Poet. There is a kind of awful affection in his 


' manner; wonderfully calculated to move our feelings and excite our attention. 


The DipacTick and the EyisToLary ſtile were never more happily blended, 
The Poet affumes the air of a father adviſing his ſon, rather than of a teacher 
inſtructing his pupils. Many Criticks have thrown out a curſory obſervation 
or two, as it were extorted from them by the pointed expreſſions of the Poet: 
but none of them, that I have conſulted, have attempted to aſſign any reaſon, 
why Horace, having cloſed his particular precepts, addrefles all the remain- 


der of his Epiſtle, on the nature and expediency of Poetical perſuits, to tbe 


Ervzn Piso only. I have endeavoured to give the moſt natural reaſon for 
this conduct; a reaſon which, if I am not deceiyed, renders the whole of the 
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r (e . 
more inclined to think ſubſtantial, as it confirms in „ 
of the Author of the Engliſh Commentary, only ſnewing the reflections on the 


Drama in Tais Erisrrz, as well as in rn Eris ri ro Auousrus, to be 
incidental, rather than the Pina, and main efgn, of the Poet, 


Jaſon De Nores, in this inſtance, 3 has paid more attention | 
to his Author, than the reſt of the Commentators. His note is as follows. * 


One vi Per apaſtropben AD. MAJOREM. NATU er Piſonibus eon- 
vertis orationem. Reddit rationem quare ſummum, ac per fectiſimum poema eſſe 
debeat. Utitur autem proemia quaſi quodam ad a vo NIN & aTTENTIO> 
NIN comparandum, Sumit autem BENEVOLENTIAM @ patris & flii laudibus.: 
ATTENTIONEM, dum ait, Hoc tibi diftum tolle memor “ * * * 40 
verationem, FIRMUM 0Mnind et vERUM. 
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$43- — not MaS8ALA's PLEADINGS» vor is dean 9953 
AvuLus IN JURISPRUDENCE. | 


Ihe Poet, with great delicacy, throws, in — to theſe: diſtinguiſhed | 
| charters of his time, for their ſeveral eminence in their profeſſion, Meſſala 5 
is more than once mentioned as the friend and patron of Horace. 15 


$62.——Forty thouſand ſefterces a year. CE een 


The pecuniary qualification for the Equeſtrian Order. Ke e 
— mern. J 


56 ;,—— Nothing, m $e1Ts or ; Gon . We 
Tou nibil, invitd Foun | faciefve Miner vd. | 


Horace, "fays Dacier, here addrefſes.the wn ds 2 2 t mature 
years and underſtanding; and he begins with panegyrict, rather than advice, 
in order to ſoften the precepts be is about to lay down to bim. 

The explication,of De Nores is much He ane Viet; as vell es that 1 


$67,——But 3 you ould "ae oat write. 
Si quid tamen olim ſcripſeris. | 
This, ſays. Dacier, was ſome time afterwards actually the caſe, if we ma 
believe the old Scholiaſt, who writes that his Piso compuſed Tragedies, , © 
S 2 | Kan | 
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een as 4 Judge, to appreciate the merit of literary performances. His 
name and une we on NE NIE en and 0s ee wy — 


eee, the work well, AND KEEP IT BACK NINE ms 
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| This precept, which, like many others in the Epiſtle, is rather retailed, 
A Pants, by Horace, has been- thought by ſome Criticks rather extrava- 
Sint; but it acquires in this place, as addreſſed to the EL DEM Prso, a con- 
- weak archneſs, very agreeable to the Poer's ſtile and manner, Pope has 
| | 1298-4686; eee eee ee - neee e 
ſuited the writer's purpoſe in this Epiſtle. 


I drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, | | 1 
This wholeſome counſel—K EE YOUR ick NA e, 


pi; in his Poeticks, after the ftrongeft tenſure of earclrines and fre 
Uipirarton, concludes-with a caution againſt too exceffive am attention to cor- 
tectneſa, tos frequent reviſals, and too N OI re - Ile 10 
18 as — as „n rnd tray. me 


Gratis) ved eſto ble San modus huje imponere Os of 
I ER Neſcivere aliqui finem, medicaſque ſecandis A BKART dey 7.0 
| - Morbis abſtinuiſſe manus, & parcere tandem 3 
Immites, donec macie confectus of æ ger RP 
Aruit exhauſto velut omni ſanguine foetus, + 00 4110 
Nativumque decus poſuit, dum plurima ubique | f 5 
1 Deſormat ſoctos artus inhoneſta cieattin. 8 BE, 4% N 22 10 
_ - +22! Tuqueideorvite uſque memor brevioris, dee ian Dat 44590 
. Poſt aliquot (neque enim #UMERUM, neque TEMPORA Sort 54 ve» 
, Cernva tibi) addideris decoris ſatis, atque nit. 
Wumpe moras, opus ingentem dimitte per orbem, 
Peꝛrque manus, perque ora virim permitte vagari. 
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"Laces eros uioke 1 „ 
105 n , | 83 KN 4 * 
„„ in verls, wa grave wool. The Rom ( 
laws were engraved on cappen 52 . | | _ 
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ach eee ee * — vho-i is Ano: hed down given 0 
the Spartans as a General by the Oracle, and to have animated the Troops hy 
his Verſes to ſuch a degree, as to be the means of their triumph over the Meſſe- 
nians, after two 88852 to which Roſcommon alludes in his L an tranfiatad 5 
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WEIS When r . r N 7 ITY W 3b une | 3 
wh drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung ; S. 4's 

++ .-: Reviving Sparta now the fight maintain'd, 
And what two Gen'rals loſt, a Poet gain'd. 


Some fragments of his works are ſtill extant. Tliey fe wittitn the 
1 meafure; yet the ſenſe is not, us in other Pbets, Always bound in by 
the Coupletz but often breaks out into the ſucceeding verſe: a practice, that 
certainly gives variety and animation to the rneaſure ; and} Which bas been 
ſucceſs fully imitated i in the rbime of our own language yd, and other 
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good writers. 4 
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The author 1. the Englih Conmentaty agrees, that his noble ccc 
on Poetry is addreſſed to the Piſos. All other Commentators apply i it, as 
_ the-text warrants, to be Eyper Piss In alapg controverſial note on 
this paſſage, the learned Critick abovementioned alſo explains the text thus, 
ec In fact, this whole paſſuge [fan # vite, Kc. c vant" ue obliquely 
« glances at the two ſorts of poetry, , peculiarly eidfivated by. kimfelf, and is an 


* indirect apology for his own choice f them... "Fe or. I» vite eee via eft, 


« is the character of his Sermones...; And a all che reſt of his Odes. 7 
* ns 
err A %g | Trick 
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| 105 „ | 
= « Lyriek Poetry, chat it, is ſomething ſtrange, it ſhould have eſcaped vul- 
« gar notice,” There is much ingenuity in this interpretation, and it is ſup- 
ported with much Tearving and ability; yet T cannot think that Horace meant 
to conclude this fine encomium, on the dignity and excellence of the Art of 
Poetry, by a partial reference to the two particylar ſpecies of it, that had been 
ihe objects of his own attention. The Mus, and Aro to, were the avowed 
{patrons and inſpirers of Poetry in genesah whether Epick, Dramatick, Civil, 
Moral, or Religious; all of which are enumerated by Horace in the courſe of his 
| , *panegyrick, and referred to in the concluſion of it, ERS os, 
3: Wanne Wr his attention to Poetry. 
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In vriung precepts for poetry to young perſons, this queſtion could not be- 
- forgotten. Horace therefore, to prevent the Piſos from falling into..a..faral; 
error, by too much confidence in their Genius, aſſerts moſt item that. 
Nature und At mut both conſpirs to form a Poet. 15 Lot Wel 1 
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As all is dullneſe, where the Funcy's bad, 7 
So without Judgement, Fancy is but mad: DIE 
And Judgement has a boundleſs influence, 30 Limo 3411 15993 3 
Not only in the choice of words, or ſenſe, R 
But on the world, on manners, and on meny, 
Fancy is but the feathe# of the pen: 3 
Reaſon is that ſubſtantial uſeful part, n 
Which gains the head, while Cothr wins th ln. 
E en "VR 
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Faithful friends are neceſſary, to i a Poet of his errors : but. fuck friends 
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Prs0NEM admonet, ut minime hoc genus divitum poetarum imitetur, neminempne 


vel jam pranſum, aut donatum, ad ſuorum carminum emendationem admittat. 
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In what ſenſe Roſcommon, the Indes of eee underſtood this 
paſſage, ne eee . 


I T pity from my foul unhappy men 3 803 
f _ bo ao can Ae SOT: 210} ne wad 
Who muſt, like lawyers, either ſtarve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, eee 9 
K * But you, Pama, vans, pamper'd Heirs, 4. Nam 
Len oo vain hope your ea mind ſeduce |_| | ee ERR * 
For rich ill poets are without excuſe. 
Ti bery dang'rous, tamp'ring with a Muſe 
The profit's ſmall, and you have much to loſe : 
For tho true wit adorns your birth, or place, | | 
ens | Eher mm Travfated Firſt. 
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| cc Here (ſays Dacier) the Poet.huhn; en paſſant, a very natural and delicate 
1 « compliment to the Pi %.“ The * =_ 1 hoops oe. u 1.0 cannot 
diſgorer the ee. kt OT | 
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Alete che Poet adviles vn Buben Poo: never to read his vetſes to a man, 
to whom he has made a promiſe, or a preſent: a venal friend cannot be a. 
good Engck ; he will not ſpeak his mind freely to his patron ;, but, like a cor-- 
N Judge, betray truth and Juſtice. for the fake of intereſt...  Dacres.. 
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e ee eee — — cada — carminum- 
emendationem, niſi prius optim? cognitam, atque perſpettum. D Non, 


SA. ente, The Poet Oniviilins Varus, the relation and intimate 
friend of Virgil and Horace; of 'whom' the latter lamented his death in a pa- 
thetick and beautiful Ode, ſtill extant in his works. Quintilius appears to. 
have. been ſome time dead, at che 1 ee N 
en n Denz. 


el J ved as Aa Ht S =p pin S 


ſapientiſimi judicis enemplum e Quintilit ſcilicet, qui rant erat aurboritatis apud 
Romans, ut kt VOII oA AUGUSTUS TRADIDERIT UENDANDA. 
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It particularly ſuited Holes purpoſe! to paint the ſevere” and rigid judge 
of compoſition, Pope's plan admitted ſofter colours in his draught of a true Bo. 
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But where's the man, DO ED RES, LS 34] R fr 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ? | | | 
'Unbiaſs'd, or by favour, or by ſpite; 5 5 8 VA, 3 
Not duny prepofle(s'd, nor blindly right; nt eee een 


47 
Tho learn'd, well-bred; and tho“ well-bred; ſincere; 1 to 897 3h 


Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſever et Got wad Worn 
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ne WITH Hrs HEAD ERECT HE THREATS THz SKIEs. ary * 


Horace, (ſays Dacier) diverts himſelf with deſcribing the folly of a Poet, KEE 
whom his flatterers have Uriven mad.” 7 who the cation ag gainſt Altterers 
was addreſſed, has before been obſerved by Darier. This' AceptidiFlieriſte 
growing imme out -of tir avtips, mut be anne as addreſſed . 
THE ELber PIO. Dd ths 
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The Biviwr4i was a place that had been ſtrock with Aeblalag and a. 3 
wards expiated by * erection of an altar * the ſacrifice of ſneep ; boftiis © 
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ein briun ! f ; fri from which, it took its name. The removal, 113 of 


this ſacred monument was deemed facrilege ; and the attempt, a One 
ban) fram heaven; as'a puniſhaiens for ſome heavy crime. G231EQ 2 
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The Engliſh 3 ntrodungy. the 3 hundred and 
eleven lines of this Epiſtle, the lines which, I think, ene * and 
intention * the whole, in the e net, v das dee v 

5 1 u len an ite en 
ng made all 40 reaſonable allowances Wüch 4 write "could expe, he e ( Horace) 
n goes on to enforce the general infiruftion of this part, viz. A_DILIGENCE IN WRITING, 


by ſhewing [from 1, 366 to 379) that a mediverity, however tolerable, or even com- 


„ mendable, it might be in other arts, would never be allowed in this. This reflec- 
« tion"leads him with great advantage [from'1. 379 to 391] to the general conclufſen in view, 
6 Viz, what as none but excellent poetry will be allowed, it ſhould be a warning to wri- 
« ters, HOW THEY ENGAGE IN IT WITHOUT ABILITIES; OR PUBLISH WITHOUT s- 
„ yERE AND. — * e 2119 ao, 


"4 


if the lexped Crit k n means 10 « the 8 en of this part. 


ce pix. 4 DILIGENCE AN, WRITING, is chieſy inculcated, - for the ſake of the. 
te general conclufion in view, a warning to writers, now . THEY | ENGAGE. iN PokrxV 
« a WE ABILITIES, OR PUBLISH WITHOUT SEVERE AND FREQUENT .CORREC- 


« 5308 3” if, I ſay, a diſſuaſive from unadviſed attempts, and precipitate publi- 


cation; is conceived to be the main purpoſe and deſign of the Poet, we per- 
fectly agree concerning this laſt, and important portion of the Epiſtle : with 


this addition, however, on my part, that ſuch a diſſuaſive is not merely 
general, but immediately and perſonally directed and applied to tbe Elurs 
Piso; and that too in the ſtrongeſt terms that words can afford, and with a 


kind of affectionate earneſtneſs, Scala expreſſive. of ho. Poer's deſire to 


_ and arreſt his young friend 8 auenüan· „en ons 


1 have endeavoured, after the example of the learned and ingenious author 
of the Evngliſh Commentary, though on ſomewhat different principles, to 
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prove * an unity of deſiga, in this Epiſtle. a5 well. a3 40 il nge « the . 
« tinent connection of its, ſeveral» parts. Many perhaps, like myſelf, will 

- heſitate to embrace the ſyſtem of chat actte"Critiek; "and: a many, or more, 
may reject my hy potheſis: But Lam thoroughly perſuaded that no perſon, who L 
has conſidered this work of Horace with due attention, and carefully examined 

the drift and intention of the writer, but will at leaſt be convinced of the folly 

or blindneſs,” on haſte and careleſſneſs of thaſe Criticks, however diſtinguiſhed, 
who have pronounced it to be a crude, \unconnefted, immethodical, and inar- 
rificial compoſition. '' No modern, 1 believe, ever more intently, ſtudied, or 
more clearly underſtood the works .of - Horace, than. Borl t Au. His Art of 
Poetry is delervedly admired. But I am ſurpriſed that it has neyer been ob- 
ſerved that the Pla of that Wotlk is formed on the model of this Epiſtle, 
though ſome of the parts are more i in detail, and others varied, according to | 
the age and country of the writer. The grit Canto, like che firſt. Section ol 
the Epiſtle v0 the Piſor, is taken up in general precepts.” The ſecond enlarges 

Jon the Lyrick, and Elegiack, and fmaller ſpecies of Poetry, but curſorily 
mentioned, or referred to, by Horace; but introduced by Him i into that part 
of the Epiſtle, that runs eNactly pau with the ſecond Canto of Boileau' 3 
Art of Poctiy. The third Cant treats, entirely on the ground of Horace, of 
Epick and Dramatick Poetry; though the French writer has, with great , 
addreſs, accommodated to his purpoſe what Horace has ſaid but collaterally, 
and as it were incidentally, of the Epick. The laſt Cafito is formed on the 
final ſection, the laſt hundred and eleven lines, of tbe Epiſtle to the Pifos ; the 
author however, judiciouſly omitting in a profeſſed Art of Poetry, the deferi rip- 
tion of the Frantick Bard, and concluding his work, like hens Epiſtle to Au- 
guſtus, with a compliment to the Sovereign, EY ; 


This imitation I have not pointed out, orien to ente hs bn 
work of Boileau; but to ſhew that, in the judgement of ſo great a writer, the 
method of Horace was not ſo ill conceived, as Scaliger pretends, eveh 
for the outline of an Art of Poetry: Boileau himſelf, at the very concluſion 
of his laſt Canto, ſeems to avow N HT? in the charge of we founded his 
work on that of HORACE, 6 2 
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After endeayouring: to vouch h fo o ſtrong, a a "reſtimony, f in fayour of Horace' 8 


2 and, order, from France, it 1s but candid to acknowledge, that two of che 


m popular "Poets, "of our. own country, werg.of A,contrary. opinion, Dryden, 
5 his dedication of his tranſlation of the ZEneid to Lord Mulgrave, author of 


J 5 he Ellay on Poetry, writes thus. _ "< In this addreſs to vour Lordſhip, I deſign | 


bi not a treatiſe of Heroick Poetry, | but write in a looſe Epiſtolam way, ſomewhat 
— ending x to that ſubje&, after the, example of. Harace, in his firſt Epiſtle of 
* the 2d Book 10 Avguſtus Czar, and of that ro THE Pes z which we call his 
Ne = ABT. or Porrzv. In both of, which be obſerves xo METHOD that I can trace, 
whatever Scaliger the Father, or Heinſius may haye ſeen, or. ratber THINK 
93 1. hsve taken up, laid downs. and. reſumed as often as 1 
0 pleaſed che ſame: fubjed ; and this looſe. proceeding 1 ſhall uſe through all 
A this Prefatory Dedication. | Ter all this, while 1 have been, ſailing with fame 
« fide-wind or other toward the point 1 Propoſed i in the beginning. The latter 
part of the compariſan, - if the compariſon ĩs meant to hold throughout, as well 
as the words, © ſomewhat tending to that ſubject, ſeem to qualiſy the reſt ; as if 
Dryden only meant to diſtinguiſh the 409% Erigrot aky way from the ſormality 

of a Treatiſe, However this may be, had he ſeen the Chars, framed by the author 


* 


| k. 55 of the Engliſh Commentary, or that. now delineated, perhaps he might have 


allowed, that Horace not only made towards his point with ſome ood My tray or 
mays but oh e ee e gd eee 
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have been verlified by Pope. His opinion alſo, on the Epiſtle to the Piſos, is 
ſaid to have agreed with that of Dryden; though the Introduction to his 


* Imitation of the Epiſtle to Auguſtus forbids us to ſuppoſe he entertained the 


- like ſentiments of that work TRENT apart lin ggeneral idea of 


, Horace 
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Horace ſtands recorded in a moſt admirable didactick poem 11 the courſe | 
AN Us _ nn 57 on this DON wr of our author. | 


by | 


Horace {till charms with graceful negligence, 
And wrruour METHOD talks us into ſenſe; 


Will, like a friend, familiarly convey CARES 20 011062408 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way: | | | =T 
hey eee TIRE 


Might boldly cenſure, as he boldly writ, 
Yet judg'd with coolneſs, tho' he ſung with fire; 


His precepts teach but what his works eee # + 4512 
3 Our Criticks take a contrary extreme, l Ar ig $06 
Ihbey judge with fury, but they write with n 4 14057 e en e 
Nox surrzns HoRACE MORE IN WRONG TRANSLATIONS: 
By Wits, THAN CRITICKS IN AS WRONG nnn. 1 
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+ I 3 now bs my 200g oh de en Work of Es 
ot which I at firſt attempted the verſion and illuſtration, as a matter of amuſe-- 
Ment; but which, 1 confeſs, L: have felt, in the progreſs, to be an arduous 
undertaking; and a laborious taſk. Such parts of the Epiſtle, as correſ- 
ponded with the general ideas of Modern Poetry, and the Modern Drama, 
I flattered myſelf with the hopes of rendering tolerable to the Engliſh Rewer s ; 
but when I arrived at thoſe paſſages, wholly relative to the Antient Stage, I 


began to feel my friends dropping off, and leaving me a very thin andience.. | 
My part too grew lefs agreeable, as it grew more difficult, I was almoſt con- 


founded in the ſerio-comick ſcenes of the Satyrick Piece: In the muſica 
department I was "ready, w.th Le Fevre, to execrate the Flute, and all the 
Commentators on it; and when I found myſelf reduced to ſcan the merits and 


„ 


TE ki 1 
5 ge pen ot ponders and-Trimeters, Lalmet fancied myſelf under the domi- 


nion of ſome plageſur Orbilius, and tranſlating the pred of the: Latin Grams» 
mar. Borrowers and Imitators cull the ſweets, and ſuck the claſſick flowers, 


ting at pleaſure all thas appears - ſour, bitter, or - unpalatable. Each of 


them trayels at his eaſe in the high turnpike- rad of he quot in g mn; 


_— of Horace himſelf to ny alear by In 150 
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er —  t 4215 5 cher 6H 
Piper r. tractata * bat relinguit. fi ele e n 


5 A tranſlator muſt ſtick cloſe to his Author, follow him up pin and down 


dale, over hedge and ditch, tearing-his way after his leader thro! the thorns 
and brambles of Uterature, ene toll, and often Pages, 


ene | bee, and 1 em bi ma, e n 900 . 
0 GSalloping dreary dun! 


"TR | N wth) ed 
The reader, I fear, will fancy. 1 rejoice too much at having broke looſe 
from my bondage, and that I grow wanton with the idea of having regained 
my liberty. I ſhall therefore engage an advocate to recommend me to his 
candour and indulgence; and as I introduced theſe notes with ſome lines 
from a noble Poet of 6ur own country, I ſhall conclude them with an extract 


from a French Critick: Or, if I may ſpeak the language of my trade, as 1 


opened theſe annotations with a Prologue from RoscoMmon, I ſhall drop the 
curtain with an Epilogue from Dacia. Another curtain now demands my 
attention. I am called from the contemplation of Antient Genius, to ſacri- 
fice, with due reſpect, to Modern Taſte: I am ſummoned from a review of the 


magnificent ſpectacles of aue ue, pense e G fe ebe e 
| TONS: Goes re | 


4 Vola tout ce que Jai ee fi Jule 


0 Scaliger Vavoit bien entendue, il lui auroit rendu plus de juſtice, & en auroit parle plus == 


„ modeſtement. Mais il ne s- eſtoit pas donné Ia temps de le bien comprendre. Ce Livre 
. «- eſtoit trop petit pour eſtre goutẽ d'un homme comme lui, qui faiſoit grand cas des gros | 
volumes, & qui d' ailleurs aĩimoit bien mieux donner des regles que d'en recevoir. Sa 
* Poetique eſt aſſurẽment un ouvrage d' une erudition infinie; on y trouve par tout des 
« choſes fort recherchets, & elle eſt toute pleine de ſaillies qui marquent beaucoup d'eſprit: 

| : mais 


ih 3 | ba 
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| 6 mais hegen dire quit 'y 4 point de juſteſſ dans a. pluſpart ds ſes jugemens, & que f 8 
critique n'eſt pas heureuſe. Il devoit un peu plus etudier ces grands maitres, pour ſe cor---» 


<« riger de ce defaut, qui rendra toujours le plus grand favoir inutile, ou au moins rude & 


be. Comme un homme delicat Qanchera mills fois mieux fa ſoif, & boira avec plus de 


&* goũt & de plaifir dans un ruifſeau dont les eaux ſeront clairs & pures, que dans un fleuye 
& plein de bourbe & de limon : tout de meme, un eſprit fin qui ne cherche que la juſteſſe 
„& une certaine fleur de critique, trouvera bien mieux ſon compte dans ce petite trait 


&« d' Horace, qu'il ne le trouverait dans vingt volumes auſſi enormes que la Poetique de 1 
« Scaliger. On peut dire veritablement que celuy qui boit dans cette ſource pure, plexo * 


&« proluit auro ; & tant pis pour celuy qui ne fait pas le connoiſtre. Pour moi j'en ai un 
& tres grand cas. Je ne ſay fi Pauray eſtẽ aſſez heureux pour la bien Eclaircir, & pour en 


« difliper ſi bien toutes les difficultẽs, qu'il n'y en reſte aucune. Les plus grandes de ces 
« difficultes, viennent des paſſages qu'Horace a imitẽ des Grecs, ou des allufions qu'il y a+ 


« faites. Je puis dire au moins que je n'en ay laiſe paſſer aucune warn & je 
6 pourrois me vanter, | 


» 


E nec tela nec ultas 


Vitaviſſe vices Danaum. 


En general je puis dire que malgre la n Commentateurs & des aa 7 . 


© Horace eſtoit tres-malentendu, & que ſes plus beaux endroits eſtoient defigures par les 


« mauvais ſens qu'on leur avoit donnẽs juſques icy, & il ne faut paus s'en étonner. La | 


„ pluſpart des gens ne reconnoiſſent pas tant Vautorite de la raiſbn que celle du grand 
* nombre, pour laquelle ils ont un profond reſpect. Pour moy qui ſay qu'en matiere de 
« critique on ne doit pas comptez les voix, mais les peſer 3 javoie. que jay" ſecoiie ce 


« joug, & que ſans m aſſujetir au ſentiment de perſonne, j'ay tdebi de ſuivre Horace, & de 
« dim ler ce qu'il a dit d aver ce qu in luy a fait dire. J'ay meſme toũjours remarque (& 


« 7en pourrdis donner des exemples bien ſenſibles) que quand des eſprits accolitumes aux | 


e cordes, comme dit Montagne, & qui n'oſent tenter de franches allures, entreprennent de 
* traduire & de commenter ces excellens Ouvrages, oi il y a plus de fineſſe & plus de my/lete 


« qu'il n'en paroift, tout leur travail ne fait que les gater, & que la ſeule vertu qu'ayent 


« leurs copies, c'eſt de nous dẽ goũter preſque des originaux. Comme ay pris la liberté 


de juger du travail de ceux qui m' ont precede, ' & que je n'ay pas fait difficulte de les 
« condamner tres-ſouvent, je declare que je ne trouveray nullement mauvais qu'on juge du 


« mien, & qu'on releve mes fautes: il eſt difficile qu'il n'y en ait, & meſme beaucoup ; 
4 ſi quelqu'un veut donc ſe donner la peine de me reprendre, & de me faire voir que 
« Pay mal pris le ſens, je me corrigeray avec plaiſir: car JE NE CHERCHE QUE LA 
«© yERITE, QUI N'A JAMAIS BLESSE PERSONNE: AU LIEU QU'ON 8E TROUYE ro- 
4 JOURS MAL DR PERSISTER == + bay sa . ET DANS SON ERREUR. 
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